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E are glad to hear of a contractor who is conscientious 
W enough, as well as prudent enough, to call attention to 
what he thinks to be defects in the plans from which he 
works. The builder of a new school-house for the city of 
Hoboken, New Jersey, has formally notified the Board of Edu- 
cation that if he is compelled to finish the work in accordance 
with the plans and specifications, the Board must assume the 
responsibility for any accident which may occur, saying that, 
in his opinion, ‘the walls will not hold or sustain the floor- 
beams, especially when completed and filled with children, and 
may collapse at any moment.” Of course, it is understood 
that we express no opinion in regard to the merits of the case, 
knowing nothing of the facts, and the architects of the building 
are reported to have said that, if there is any danger of the 
collapse of the walls, it is due to the neglect of the contractor 
to comply with the requirements of the plans and specifications 
in regard to anchors and other details; but, whether the con- 
tractor is mistaken in his views or not, and whatever may be 
the cause of the weakness which he thinks that he perceives, it 
is unquestionably better to give the alarm now than to wait 
until the lives of hundreds of children may be endangered. In 
fact, it would have been better still if he had given it before, 
as the third floor is already on the building, and it is not easy 
to strengthen walls after this point is reached. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the contract plans and specifications showed the 
construction as*it is now being carried out, and the builder 
would have done well to express his opinion of them before 
agreeing to carry them out. In fact, as contractors may be 
interested to know, the law says that a builder who contracts 
to erect a building in accordance with certain plans and speci- 
fications becomes responsible for the safety of the structure. 
He cannot protect himself by saying that he ‘did not understand 
the drawings, the theory of courts being that a man who agrees 
to carry out certain plans and specifications is presumed to 
understand them, and cannot throw the consequences of his 
ignorance or mistakes on other pe ope. Even the architect 
cannot be saddled with the results of the contractor’s misunder- 
standing of the plans, or of errors in them which the contractor, 
with reasonable attention and skill, could have detected in time 
to have them remedied; the law assuming that the contractor 
and the architect are both experts in reading plans as well 
in executing them, and that both are bound to use all their 
skill and knowledge to carry out the work entrusted to them 


T is quite probable that the Dewey Arch in New York may 
| be made permanent, by replacing it with one in marble, as 
was done with the Washington Arch, at the southern end of 
Fifth Avenue, some years ago. A subscription of fifty thou- 
sand dollars toward the cost has been promised, and it seems 
probable that all the money necessary will be raised without 
difficulty. The situation of the Dewey Arch is much less favor- 
able for such a monument than that of the Washington Arch, 
but it is possible that this might be changed. Meanwhile, the 
designer of the arch, Mr. Charles R. Lamb, while pleased, 
naturally, at the public approval of his work, is modest enough 
to say that it is only a sketch, and that plenty of time should 
be allowed for studying the design before it is executed in 
marble; and the sculptors concerned have, no doubt, the same 
feeling. 


R. J. Q. A. WARD, the President of the N vation: al Sculpt- 
ure Society, and the sculptor of the “ Victory” group on 
the Dewey Arch in New York, has, we are glad to see, 

some ideas about the proper location of the permanent arch 
which ought to be heeded. To place a marble triumphal 
arch across a crowded street, nearly in front of a cluster of 
large hotels, with nothing but an open square to balance the 
composition on the other side, would be artistically most un- 
fortunate, and, as a matter of convenience, the arch would be 
so much in the way there that we should expect to see it 
demolished within twenty years to make room for the traffic 
of the street. Mr. Ward suggests the middle of Union Square 
as a suitable site, observing that, in such a position, traflic 
might either pass through it or around it, as is the case with 
the Arc de I’ Etoile in Paris. This is an excellent suggestion 
in every way. If it were not for retaining the attendant 
columns, which, in our opinion, add nothing to the effect of 
the arch, and might well be dispensed with, we should like to 
see Mr. Ward’s plan slightly amended by setting the arch at 
the south end of the enclosure of Union Square, instead of 
putting it in the middle. Placed at the south, facing down 
Broadway, it would be much more imposing than in the midst 
of the shrubbery of the Park, and, situated in this way, in the 
middle of the busiest portion of the greatest street in the world, 
where the traffic must pass under its shadow, all the details of 
its sculpture would become impressed on the minds of millions 
of people, while it would be no more of an obstruction there 
than in the centre of the Square, and infinitely less so than it 
would be in Fifth Avenue. Another advantage in placing the 
arch at this point in Union Square is that it would form an 
admirable central motive for a group of monuments, extending 
on each side on the south border of the Union Square en- 
closure, to the limits of the present fence. A double colon- 
nade arranged in this way, with the arch in the middle, and 
terminating at each end in a decorative mass, would give room 
for scores of statues, at the same time that it would form an 
incident, so to speak, of unrivalled magnificence in the course 
of Broadway. Even the Arc de |’ Etoile, dwarfed, as it is, by 
the enormous expause of pavement in the middle of which it 
stands, hardly commands the attention that would be called 

a composition which entirely closed the vista of Broadway, as 
this would. To the suggestion that our triumphal arch ought 
to serve as a passageway for processions it may be replied that 
in this situation it would be far more useful than in the middle 
of the enclosure, or in Fifth Avenue. Any body of men, not 
too numerous, could form very advantageously, and at its 
leisure, in the Square, issuing southward through the arch to 
begin its progress through the city; while, with the arch in al- 
most any other situation, the procession must be formed else- 
where, and the march under the monument would have no 
special significance. 


will be held at the Art Club Galleries from December 16 
to January 6. Architectural drawings in any rendering, 
photographs, and drawings, models and executed examples of 
work in the allied arts, will be received. Exhibits will be col- 
lected and returned, free of expense to exhibitors, in New 


| HE Annual Exhibition of the Philadelphia ‘T-Square Club 





safely and well. 





rapidly of late, of sending works directly from one exhibition 


York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, De- 
troit, London and Paris. ‘The practice, which has been growing 
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to another, is this year systematized, and some of the associa- 
tions belonging to the Architectural League of America have 
arranged to give exhibitions at consecutive periods, forming 
what is called a “circuit,” with the understanding that most 
of the exhibits sent to the T-Square Club will be forwarded, at 
the end of its exhibition, to New York, and thence to Chicago, 
and so on until they have made the round of all the exhibitions 
in the circuit, concluding with that at Pittsburgh, which closes 
June 30, 1900. The drawings will then, after eight months of 
wandering, be returned to their owners. Exhibitors who 
would like to have them back sooner may signify their wishes 
on their entry-slip, but it is evidently expected that a large 
proportion of the drawings will make the tour of the country 
in this way. 





) (His plan of holding a series of exhibitions, all over the 
| country, of the same set of architectural drawings, although 

it is much to be commended in the interest of draughts- 
men and students of architecture, both professional and ama- 
teur, is a more important innovation than would at first appear. 
So far as the public is concerned, it would be hard to devise a 
more effective method of educating the taste of the community, 
and interesting all classes in the great art of architecture, and 
the fact that a large part of the exhibits in each place have 
been, or. will be, shown elsewhere need not affect the local 
character of the display, which it is desirable to cultivate as 
far as possible ; but it seems to us probable that the new system 
will lead ultimately to profound modifications of the existing 
methods of selecting and exhibiting architectural drawings. 
Obviously, the society or club which holds the first exhibition 
has the great advantage over all the rest of being able to show 
a collection of drawings entirely new to the public and the 
profession. No doubt this has been recognized, and it is likely 
that the T-Square Club, which has certainly deserved the 
honor of leading in the matter for this year, will be obliged, 
in subsequent years, to take a less conspicuous place; but a 
system of strict rotation among the clubs would not be alto- 
gether desirable or convenient, and there may be difficulty in 
adjusting the various claims. Again, the matter of the cata- 
logue is likely to play an important part in the final adjust- 
meut of the new scheme. Many of our readers, and many 
more laymen, have probably wondered how far the expense of 
transporting drawings thousands of miles, hiring halls to show 
them in, and unpacking and repacking them, could be met by 
the entrance-fees of the lonely visitors who straggle absently 
through the exhibition-galleries on pay-days. The fact is that 
the entrance-fees form an insignificant item in the revenue of 
such exhibitions, almost the whole expense being defrayed by 
the advertisements in the catalogue. In many cases, exhibi- 
tion catalogues are distributed to architects by mail all over 
the country, obviously with the idea of attracting advertisers 
by the promise of laying their announcements before the whole 
profession, instead of the score or two of architects who go to 
see the drawings; and, as this practice is growing, it seems 
to find favor with those who are counted upon to pay the cost. 
The practice of making exhibition catalogues into advertising 
pamphlets has its inconveniences, but, as the exhibitions could 
not be carried on without it, the committees having them in 
charge make the best of the matter; and, indeed, as the com- 
mission paid for obtaining advertising business sometimes 
constitutes a handsome addition to the income of the commit- 
teeman deputed to undertake this part of the work, personal 
interest aids professional zeal in making the catalogue as 
attractive as possible. With the various independent local 
exhibitions substantially combined, so to speak, into a single 
travelling show, the several catalogues hitherto printed would 
be, to a great extent, repetitions of one another, and, if sent out 
to the profession, would go to the same persons, so that, while 
the first catalogue of the series would be of great iaterest, the 
subsequent ones are likely to attract much less attention than 
they have hitherto. The committee of the T-Square Club has 
apparently thought of this, for it is announced that its cata- 
logue will cost, sent by mail, sixty-five cents, which should pay 
for a very elaborate advertising pamphlet. It would seem 
that, instead of allowing the first catalogue of the series to 
swallow up, in a manner, all the others, it might be well to 
make one catalogue do for all the exhibitions of the circuit, 
adding supplements in each place to cover the local works; 
but this would involve a new set of difficulties, and it is prob- 
able that nothing but experience will show how to solve the 
problem satisfactorily. 








HE New York Board of Fire-Underwriters deserves the 
NI thanks of the citizens of New York for its well-timed pro- 

test against a scheme to increase the water-supply avail- 
able for fire-extinguishing purposes by conveying water to the 
city from the Ramapo River, in New Jersey, at an estimated 
cost of two hundred million dollars. There are indications 
that this gigantic project for the emptying of the treasury of 
New York into the pockets of politicians and contractors has 
been a long time in preparation. Mr. Bonner, recently the 
Chief Engineer of the Fire-Department, who has long advo- 
cated the introduction of a salt-water supply for fire-purposes 
in the mercantile district, which would cost less than a thou- 
sandth part as much as the Ramapo project, was retired about 
a year ago, and his place filled with some one “in sympathy ” 
with the present system of municipal government. In addition 
to this, the idea was carefully disseminated that the under- 
writers, in view of the known inadequacy of the present water- 
service, favored getting a new fire-supply from the Ramapo. 
The protest just made public, which was signed by ninety- 
eight representatives of the insurance companies, sufficiently 
refutes this notion, and reduces the affair to a struggle be- 
tween the taxpayers of the city and a powerful and greedy 
gang of politicians, who will not readily relinquish the prize 
which they thought was within their reach. 





HE use of crude petroleum for keeping down dust ex- 
| tends every day in this country. It is well known that 

several important railways now have their road-beds 
sprinkled with oil, to the great advantage of passengers and 
freight conveyed over them, as the oil practically prevents all 
dust from rising from the ballast. For school-houses and public 
buildings a deodorized oil is used, the smell of crude petroleum 
being disagreeable, and this deodorized petroleum is found of 
great service. Quite recently, several towns in Southern Cali- 
fornia have employed the crude oil for treating highways, and 
it is reported that the results have been extremely satisfactory. 
On sandy roads petroleum is of little value, as it has not bind- 
ing quality enough to cement the particles of sand; but on a 
clayey road, with a good foundation, it is found that the oil 
combines with the dust on the surface of the road, forming a 
sort of asphalt, elastic, but firm enough to resist the action of 
wheels. A road which had, in dry weather, a covering of dust 
averaging two inches thick, presented, after the application of 
the petroleum, “‘a surface as polished, clean and clear as an 
asphalt street.” On macadam pavement the oil has an equally 
good effect, cementing the broken stone in place, combining 
with the surface-dust to produce an elastic finish, and making 
the whole road waterproof. In the California towns, the oil is 
applied to the roads in three doses. In the first treatment, 
sixty barrels of oil are used to the mile of road, a space eigh- 
teen feet wide being sprinkled, The oil must be applied hot, 
and the road itself must be warm and dry, the hottest part of a 
summer day being best for the application. If the conditions 
are favorable, the oil soaks immediately into the surface, with- 
out running into puddles. Au hour or so after the first appli- 
cation, a roller is run over the surface. Some time later, a 
second treatment is applied, with twenty barrels of oil to the 
mile, and a third, with a similar quantity of oil, completes 
the saturation. After this, nothing more need be done to the 
road for several years. As petroleum is found very abundantly 
in Southern California, the cost of the treatment is moderate, 
averaging two hundred and fifty dollars a mile for complete 
saturation. 


J HE temporary decorations on the line of the Dewey pro- 
| cession in Boston have been assigned, so far as public 

buildings are concerned, to the care of the Boston Society 
of Architects, and various members of the Society have been 
deputed to act as advisers in regard to private decorations, one 
having charge of each of the principal streets. The excellent 
suggestion is made by the Society that the decoration will be 
more effective if each street shows mainly a single color, giving 
broad masses, Arlington Street, for example, being dressed in 
blue and white; Bovlston Street in red; Tremont Street 
in green and white; Winter Street in yellow and white; Milk 
Street in blue; India Street in yellow, and so on, using these 
colors above the second-story windows, and keeping American 
flags or striped bunting at this level. With such trained skill 
as is available among the architects, the result of a little com- 
pliance with their advice should be extremely interesting. 
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SMALL MOTIVE-POWER SELECTION. 





Doorway on the Rue Vernet, Pari Paul Sedille, Architect. From L’ Architecture. 
pRACTICALLY all business buildings in cities require some 

power. A large number of these buildings are included in a 

class where the demands for light and power are so great that 
both can be more economically produced from an isolated plant than 
from any outside source, as has been shown by both computation 
and experience. There remain, however, a still larger number of 
buildings where the total light and power desired are not sufficient 
to warrant a complete isolated plant, and where the heating problem, 
being already cared for, is not to be considered in connection with 
the exhaust-steam from a possible engine. In cases of this latter 
class the light is usually provided for in a separate manner, and 
more than twenty horse-power is seldom required. 

The practical problem of motive-power selection here presented is, 
then, to choose the most economical means of power-generation in 
small units. The machines available under the conditions named are 
commonly three: the steam-engine, the gas-engine and the electric- 
motor. A choice between the three methods of power-production 
must usually turn on their relative desirability, required space, cost 
of attendance and of fuel or energy consumed. In the matter of 
general desirability for most cases, the electric-motor ranks first, the 
gas-engine second, and the steam-engine with boiler third. The 
electric-motor, having a simple rotary motion, and no reciprocating 
parts, produces no vibration when properly balanced, and can be as 
properly placed at the top of a building as in the basement. This 
property is a decided advantage with many elevators, where the 
location of machinery over the shaft makes a material saving. 

No gases, and practically no noise or heat are given off by the 
electric-motor, and this counts as a strong point as to unrestricted 
location and general desirability. Gas-engines transmit a decided 
tendency of vibration to their supports, radiate considerable heat, , 
and usually produce an unpleasant odor. They are, therefore, 
mostly confined to basements or the first floors of buildings, and 
cannot be located in apartments used for business purposes. ‘These 
limits to gas-engine locations often make it necessary to transmit 
their power from one part of a building to another by belts, which is 
no small objection in many cases. 

The steam-engine is open to about the same objections as to vibra- 
tion and heat as the gas-engine, but is nearly free from bad odors. 

The vibration and heat-producing qualities are usually enough to 
fix the steam-engine in the basement, but in addition there are the 
requirements for steam which at a distance from the boiler are unde- 
sirable because of their required space, heat given off and condensa- 
tion losses. The steam-boiler for the engine involves, of course, a 
slight risk and is often objectionable in a basement because of its 
heat. 

In the matter of required space the electric-motor easily holds first 
place, not only because its over-all dimensions are much less than 
those of an engine of equal capacity, but from the fact that its nature 
permits its installation in unused spaces that are entirely impractica- 
ble for either gas or steam engines. For the same capacity the gas- 


advantage in favor of the steam-engine is much more than offset by the 
requirements for boiler-space, so that the complete steam-equipment 
takes up much more room than either of the other two. Attendance- 
charges on the electric-motor are very light, being often limited dur- 
ing an entire day to the necessary starting and stopping. There are 
but three wearing-surfaces in an electric-motor, the shaft-bearings at 
each end and the commutator. The bearings are self-oiling, and 
carbon-brushes are now commonly used at the commutator, so that 
these points will often require no attention for days atatime. The 
caring for self-oiling bearings and carbon-brushes can usually be un- 
dertaken by a person with no particular mechanical skill after a single 
day’s instruction. Gas-engines will not usually give satisfactory 
results in the hands of persons with no previous mechanical training, 
but commonly require some attention from a machinist or engineer. 
The average daily care is fully as much for a gas-engine as for a 
steam-engine, the boiler not considered. A steam-boiler must have 
attention and be fired at frequent intervals when in use, and in many 
locations a licensed engineer is required by law for the operation of 
all steam-power plants. Steam-power equipment obviously demands, 
therefore, more attention than that of electric-motors or gas-engines. 

Considerations above pointed out are of varying weight, depend- 
ing on the character and uses of the building where the machinery is 
to be located, and the amount and kind of labor necessarily employed 
about it for other purposes. While the items above enumerated are 
often difficult of proper estimate in dollars and cents, the remaining 
factor, that of cost for the materials or energy consumed by the 
power-giving machines, is usually capable of fairly accurate deter- 
mination. 

Taking first the case of the steam-engine and boiler: it is quite 
certain that the average plant under twenty horse-power capacity 
will consume not less than ten pounds of coal per horse-power hour 
delivered on the engine-shaft, and many small equipments_are known 
to require a larger amount. ‘Taking the cost of coal at four dollars 
per ton, which is a low estimate, since soft coal will not usually be 
tolerated in these small plants, the cost of coal consumed per horse- 
power hour is (400 — 2,000) 10—2 cents. There is also a small 
water-charge. ‘The quantity of gas required to develop a horse-power 
hour at the shaft in small gas-engines, under twenty horse-power ca- 
pacity, depends on the quality of the gas used, but with average city 
gas twenty cubic feet per horse-power is a low estimate, especially 
for the usual case where the engine works on a variable load. 

One dollar per thousand cubic feet is a lower rate than can usually 
be had for gas, but on this basis the cost per brake horse-power hour 
is (100 — 2,000) 20 = 2 cents, or the same as that found for coal. 
There is also in this case a small charge for water to cool the cylinder. 

Coming now to the electric-motor, energy must be procured instead 
of fuel, and this energy can be had in a large number of cities and 
towns throughout the country at a rate of 3.33 cents per horse-power 
hour delivered to the motor. Assuming that electric-motors under 
twenty horse-power capacity, working on the varying loads common 
in practice, will deliver, as mechanical power at the shaft, 83 per cent 
of the energy put into them, which is a low estimate for efliciency, 
the cost per horse-power hour of energy actually delivered by the 
motor is found from 3.33 — .83 = 4 cents. : 

This figure for electric energy is twice that found for either gas or 
coal, but the fact that all consumption of energy stops at the motor 
as soon as the switch disconnects it, and that the motor retains a 
high efficiency at partial loads tends to reduce this ratio. On frac- 
tional loads small gas and steam engines drop very rapidly in effici- 
ency, and where loads are intermittent, as for elevator work, the coal 
consumed per brake horse-power hour from steam-engines becomes 
excessive. Even when in constant operation, the average load in 
these small plants is seldom more than one-half the full rated capacity 
for ten hours per day. ‘Taking an average of one-half full load for 
ten hours, and basing results on the figures above found, the saving 
per day of fuel over electric-energy cost, in a plant of ten horse- 
power capacity, is found from 10 (4— 2) (10 + 2) = 100 cents or 
one dollar per day. 

How far one dollar will go toward paying for the undesirable 
features, additional room and extra-attendance cost involved in a gas 
or steam plant of above capacity must be decided on the facts of 
each case. The fact that, in most cities where electric energy is sold 
for power-purposes, electric-motors far outnumber gas and steam 
engines combined, in the sizes named, may be taken as an indication 
in which the advantage lies for the average case. 

Atton D. ADAMs. 


VENTILATING THE St. GoTHARD TunneL.— A method of ventilat- 
ing the St. Gothard tunnel was described in this column several weeks 
ago. It consists essentially in forcing a current of air through it in a 
certain direction. In one of the railway tunnels near Genoa, however, 
a cheaper plan is now being tried, and is reported to be giving good 
results. On the tender of the locomotives a cylinder of 16 cubic feet 
capacity is placed, containing air compressed to 750 pounds per square 
inch. When passing through the tunnel the air is allowed to escape 
through a suitable nozzle, and in such a direction that it blows the 
smoke back of the train, and tends to force it out of the tunnel. Of 
course, the suction produced by the motion of the train interferes some- 
what with the desired result, but, on the whole, the plan is a success. 
Another method of ridding this tunnel of smoke, but abandoned on 
account of its great expense, was to fill the cylinder with oxygen-gas, 
and supply it through pipes to the fire-box of the locomotive, thus 
effecting complete combustion and avoiding smoke altogether. — NV. Y. 





engine requires a little more room than that for steam, but this slight 
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FOREST MANAGEMENT IN MAINE1— II. 


HERE is vastly more in the 
woods business and in lum- 
bering than might be im- 

agined by the uninitiated. In 
developing a township of land for 
the first time the first thing to do 
is to get a road to it. Along 
that road, as business is now 
carried on in the most progres- 
sive localities, is strung a tele- 
phone wire. Supplies and com- 
munication are thus assured. 

Next comes, usually, improve- 
ment of the streams. Our smaller 
streams are generally rough and 
crooked. Rocks have to be 

From Chambord blasted out of the channel, abut- 

ments built to run the logs round 

sharp turns and keep them out of the swamps. Dams are constructed 

to control and prolong the flow of water. These improvements are 

costly. Some of them have a short life. They sometimes compel a 
concern to log heavily on a tract while they are there. 

This is but a small part of the expenditure, however. On large 
lakes logs are towed more cheaply by steamer than by hand. Three 
steamboats of different sizes and patterns are employed to get past 
the lakes of the Rangeley system, and booms, dams and piers are 
needed at various points below. Again, several hundred horses 
are used in the woods worx of the company by which I am employed, 
so that even in the small matter of harness no sma!l amouat of care 
is required to keep a supply in stock, to keep run of it in movement 
and to keep It in repair. 

An Androscoggin logging-camp contains as a rule forty or fifty 
men. A woodworker and blacksmith are in every crew to supply 
it with tools and sleds. Two men manage the cooking, and often 
another has special charge of the stable and horses. The rest of 
the crew are divided up by the boss into squads; a teamster with a 
pair of horses and sled as the nucleus of each, and with him, to do 
the cutting, a crew of usually four men. 

rhis crew, under present arrangements, works largely by itself. 
The boss of the whole crew gives it ground to work on, and spots 
out its main road. He tells the men in general terms what to cut, 
and visits them once a day to see that they are doing as they were 
told. Further than that, however, the men run their own work. A 
man of experience leads off, spotting his road and having a man to 
help him fell the trees. These two men also cut the log off at the 
top, cut the limbs off and roll or swing it to where it can be hitched 
onto by the team. ‘The third man has to trim the knots close, bark 
the log if necessary, so that it shall drag easy, and, when the teamster 
comes along, help bind the load onto the sled. The fourth man, 
meanwhile, is ahead of all his mates, making a road by cutting out 
the trees and windfalls, filling up the holes, bridging brooks, ete. 
In our woods the men are mainly French-Canadians and immigrants 
from the British provinces, with some Yankees and a sprinkling of 
men from the northern countries of Europe. They vary much in 
experience and capacity. Good men, over and above board, are 
paid from $20 to $26 a month. 

These are the men that the forester has to work with. This is 
the organization he will have either to utilize or modify in carrying 
out the purposes he entertains toward the forest. So far, this or- 
ganization has been trained simply to rapid, clean cutting. It has 
had to get its lumber and get it cheaply, and that is all there is to it. 

The forester, in cutting through our spruce woods, wants to leave 
a stock for reproduction and growth. This, of course, can best be 
left in the shape of young trees. No one is more interested than the 
forester in removing, and so saving, all dead timber that can still be 
used, and also any defective and declining trees. Usually, financial 
considerations will require much more to be taken, probably two- 
thirds of all the merchantable timber. If so, the forester is as in- 
terested as anybody in having that done thoroughly and well. It 
must be done economically, however, without waste of wood, and 
it must be done with as little damage as possible to the young growth 
which it is desired toretain. And right here, in the matter of saving 
and protecting the young trees to form a future stock, is where the 
forester meets his difficulty, both with the men he has in charge and 
with those who in turn are over him. The way ordinary lumbermen 
rip, smash and destroy young trees makes a forester sick at the 
stomach. And, on the other hand, the requirements imposed by his 
employers in respect to the amount of timber that shall be taken, 
the form in which it shall be got out and the expense of the opera- 
tion make it often very difficult to do anything effective for the ar 
Not the least of the obstacles encountered is the logging-boss. Asa 
rule, he is very efficient, but having up to the present been a despot 
in his own domain, he is often as opinionated and self-willed an 
individual as can be met with. 

Nothing will convey so clear an idea of the problem involved as 
comparison and a brief record of experience. In the Adirondacks, 
under the lead of Messrs. Pinchot and Graves, now of the United 
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States Forestry Division, large tracts of spruce-land have been taken 
in hand, carefully surveyed and examined, and cutting work has 
been begun in accordance with a carefully-studied plan. The ground 
to be cut through there is traversed the summer before by the for- 
ester, and every tree that is to be cut is marked. The cutting itself 
is very strictly supervised, and no departure from the work marked 
out is allowed, except for the strongest reason. Lumbering methods 
in the Adirondacks differ somewhat from those of Maine. There is 
less road cutting. ‘Timber is cut into 13-foot logs where it is felled, 
and dragged from the stump onto yards by one horse. Now Pinchot 
and Graves state, in their volume, “ The Adirondack Spruce,” that 
in this way they can take out of the forest just such trees as they 
want, and do practically no damage to the remaining growth. A 
statement of what they found to be the average stand at Dr. Webb’s 
Ne Ha Sa Ne Park wil! make the matter clear. For spruce alone 
they found 158 trees per acre under two inches in diameter, 75 trees 
2 to 6 inches diameter, 37 between 6 and 10 inches, and 31 trees 10 
inches and over in diameter that would scale about 3,700 feet. In 
reference to these they state that the 31 trees per acre over ten inches 
in breast diameter can be cut out and yet leave practically all the 
37 6 to 10 inch trees and the 233 of still smaller sizes to form, as 
they would, a good growing stock on the land. 

In my experience of one year, under conditions outlined above, no 
such results were attained asthat. First, as accounting for that, was 
the character of the timber-stand. Here, for instance, is the average 
stand of about fifteen acres calipered over on one particular tract. 
Spruce over four feet high and under six inches in diameter numbered 
here 64 per acre. ‘Trees from 10 inches in breast diameter, inclusive, 
down to 6 inches number 29, and would scale, if cut, about 800 feet. 
Trees 11 inches and up in breast diameter numbered 47 per acre, 
and would scale somewhere about 8,000 feet. We have here a 
larger amount of merchantable timber per acre than in the Adiron- 
dacks. It is, however, due to size rather than to the number of 
merchantable trees, while the number of small trees ready to form 
the succeeding stand is far less than there. To the landowner, in 
consequence, the grown timber is of more concern proportionately 
than the small, and the forester’s task of keeping the land stocked is, 
outside of the natural disadvantages, rendered more difficult. 

Again, the forester’s work was impeded by the business conditions, 
The lumber cut on the tract I speak of was to be used, all the largest 
and best of it, in the saw-mill. It was essential, therefore, in order 
that it might saw to advantage in filling orders for timber, that it be 
cut long. The logs were, in fact, cut as long as could be driven out 
of the stream, 35-40 feet. When a tree would make more than that 
it was sawed into logs. Now the heavy logs on rough ground re- 
quired two horses, particularly as they were not being bunched up 
into small yards for a wagon-sled haul, but being dragged often a 
mile or more directly to the river. Nowa road has to be cut out 
wide for two horses loaded with long logs to get through, and many 
young trees in consequence are sacrificed. Nor was that the only 
disadvantage. The weight of a big butt log was heavy for men to 
handle. It could not be moved far, but trees had to be laid in felling 
close to the road where the team could get at them, while stuff had 
to be laid crosswise to roll it on and keep it from bedding down in 
the snow. ‘Thus, in thick timber along a road practically everything 
would be cut or smashed, and about all that was left would be in the 
strips between. Much of this could not possibly be helped under 
the conditions and within reasonable limits of expense. It is often 
the case that the thinner stands are left with the more promise of 
growth upon them. 

Still, something could be accomplished, and that appears on all 
accounts worth while. Setting a general size-limit of 12 or 15 inches 
breast-high, according to the stand, the crews would go through a 
country, cutting out the dead stuff and the larger timber in a more 
or less bunchy fashion. On knolls and divides particularly exposed 
to winds they would be required either to cut everything or let 
everything stand. The ideal could not be accomplished anywhere. 
Some timber would be left above the size-limit, some that had no 
promise of growth in it. On the other hand, more than a third of 
the small stuff would be cut oy smashed down. ‘This, of course, 
would be hauled and used when large enough to be handled without 
loss, but it was material which we should have preferred to have 
grow. As a net result, we would leave usually from 1,500 to 3,000 
feet of growing timber on the land. 

This is descriptive of a first attempt. In large measure it illus- 
trates how not to do it. It is clear to me that if we are to do any- 
thing worth while in forestry our organization in Maine must be 
tightened up. This is necessary in order to accomplish the purpose 
of forestry, to leave the land in good shape to grow, but I believe it 
will pay on the score of simple economy of wood and labor. In 
particular, if we are to leave our forests in shape to do their best 
in the way of wood-production, the choice of the trees that are to be 
cut must not be left to ignorant and shifting choppers, but the trees 
must be marked beforehand by some one who understands the 
methods and the purposes of the work. In my opinion, the logging 
boss and not the forester is the one who in the conditions of our 
business here can best do that work. 

In adherence to the main purpose of this address, 1 cannot omit 
a brief reference to another and in itself a more attractive branch of 
the forester’s business, tree biology and the theoretical grounding 





of forestry work. Take the matter of tree-growth, for instance, the 
measurement of producing capacity. 
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Each year’s wood-growth of a tree is deposited in a ring surround- 
ing on all sides its previous volume. The boundary of each year’s 
erowth is usually well marked, and the thickness can consequently 
be measured. In practice it is better to measure the rings in groups, 
say of ten each, beginning at the bark. The numbers of rings, 
taken at several log-cuts along the length of a tree, give us, with the 
diameter of each section, the means of computing the tree’s growth 
for the last decade or for any preceding period. That gives us the 
individual tree. Hundreds of such computations, made on trees of 
different thrift and size, allow us to average, and, taken in connection 
with surveys of number and size of trees the country over, enable us 
to estimate the growth in a valley or a township. 

From the same observations inferences of great value are drawn 
as to height-growth. If a tree, at the ground, has 200 rings, we 
know that it is, at least approximately, 200 years old. If 20 feet 
above ground we find 150 rings we know that the young tree con 
sumed fifty years in growing to that height. So on up through the 
number of sections. 

‘The facts are best represented in graphical form. Thus, a spruce 
growing on a piece of burned land at Moosehead Lake was cut 
down, leaving a stump a foot high. There were 98 rings in it. Fif- 
teen feet above there were 77 rings in the section, showing that 21 
years were consumed in growing that height. Ten and one-half feet 
higher there were 66 rings, and the same distance above 53. The 
tree, as cut, was 65 feet high, and, allowing 10 years of height- 
growth for the stump, it was grown in 108 years. These facts are 
represented in curve 1 on the diagram, which will need no further 
explanation. 

The value of this method of representation will be best brought 
out by comparison. Curve No. 2, for instance, represents the height- 
growth of a spruce whick grew in the neighborhood of the other 
tree, and in the same conditions, except those of soil. It was stand- 
ing, in fact, on a bed of rocks. No. 5 is the curve of a white-pine 
which grew up with the first spruce, and was of the same age. It 
shows the rapid production of that species. 

Curves 3 and 4 are still more interesting. They represent the 
growth of spruces which stood in mixture with hardwood in forest 
whose history had been unbroken for centuries, which had trees of 
every age and size. Young trees starting in such conditions have 
to bear shade; they grow slowly for many years, and only perhaps 
after a century of struggle do their tops get out into free sunlight. 
And the point is that our spruce can survive and retain its vitality 
through a long course of such treatment. The tree represented by 
curve No. 4, for instance, at 125 years of age was only 15 feet high, 
and contained probably less than one cubic foot of wood. Yet, even 
by that treatment, the vitality was not crushed out of it. Getting 
finally free from suppression, it began a height-growth equal to that 
of young trees which never had been suppressed. 

Now, study of our spruce-timber shows that the bulk of it has 
come to us through some such history as this. Knowledge of this 
gives us an important rule for guidance in management. That is, 
that young spruce in our woods, no matter if they are thin-crowned 
and seedy-looking, yet retain their vitality, and if in our cutting we 
will at the same time protect them and open them to the light, they 
will reward us for it. This is one great advantage of our spruce. 
The species is remarkable in this respect. 

Last in this line I will present some figures on the volume growth 
of spruce-trees, illustrating what that is in percentage and actual 
amount. ‘The trees taken for observation ranged from 7 to 14 inches 
in breast diameter. They were 340 in number, and observed results 
have been arranged and evened by drawing curves. Inspection of 
the last column, the amount of yearly growth in wood, shows that 
growth steadily increases as the tree grows larger; that up to the 
largest size here represented there is no slack. From this point-of- 
view trees of this size are not ready to cut. 


Growth of spruce on thrifty spruce-land on the Kennebec River, 
Maine, in volume and per cent. From third report of the Maine 
Forest Commissioner : — 

GROWTH LAST TEN YEARS. 


Breast . |In Diameter, In Per Cent at | Yearly Growth 
Diameter. Volume of Tree. Inches. Compound Int. | in Cubie Feet, 
7 inches 6 cubic feet. 1.1 4.3 6 
8 se 8 @ “ 1.15 4.1 33 
9 oe 105 ** = 1.2 3.7 39 
10 ” 14 na on 1.23 3.25 45 
ll - 17.5 = sie 1.23 2.9 mil 
2 . ms CO his 1.23 2.6 56 
13 ni 26 = ” 1,22 2.4 -62 
14 - 31 ™ on 1.2 2.2 .68 


The column next preceding shows the percentage that the year’s 
crowth bears to the volume of the tree in the different sizes. Here 
the course of the figures is the other way. According to the table, 
a quarter of a cubic foot on a tree 7 inches in breast diameter 
amounts to 4.3 per cent, while twice as much wood on a tree 11 
inches through amounts to but 2.9 per cent. Here the forester is 
checked by financial considerations. The larger he lets his trees 
grow the smaller is the rate of interest earning on his capital. 

Much might be brought out in this connection. I will draw only 
the practical inference that one prime object of the American forester, 
who will be required to gain as rapid returns as possible, must be 
to change over the stand as nature gives it to him, with its large 





trees and comparatively small rate of accretion, into a thick stand 
of smaller timber more quickly growing and reproducing. That 
is particularly applicable to spruce when it is to be used in paper- 
manufacture. 

For the present, however, all these matters will be secondary in 
the mind of the working-forester. Conditions vary through the 
country, and everywhere investigation and instruction have their 
field. But the man who, in conditions similar to those of Maine, is 
bent directly on the task of bringing forestry actually to pass, 
will endeavor to secure first the right financial conditions for his 
work, and secondly to so organize woods-work that it will carry out 
his purpose toward the land in lines both simple and plain. 

I wish to present one more topic, a topic of an engineering nature. 
Men of your training do not have to be told that topography deter- 
mines very largely the course of all woods-work. Neither do you 
require to have explained the usefulness of a topographical map. 
Every lumberman is a topographer in a sense. Clear knowledge of 
topography is essential to the man who, from a central point, directs 
the conduct of a large business. So far in the lumber business each 
man has learned his own topography by cruising, and has carried it 
in his head. ‘The limitations of this system are evident. Such 
knowledge is inaccurate in the first place. ‘Then it is likely to be 
forgotten, and it cannot be conveyed to another man. ‘The loss is 
particularly evident when one manager drops out of a business and 
his successor has to acquire his knowledge of locality all over 
again. 

In the autumn of 1896 I had the good fortune to be sent by the 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., of Waterville, Maine, to make what 
I suppose is the first genuine topographical survey ever made of a 
New England timber-township. ‘The results, in the shape of a 
contour-map and a model, proved so much of a satisfaction to the 
company and its superintendent that other concerns were led to 
desire the same thing. ‘Thus I have been employed to survey in all 
about 125,000 acres. I think, furthermore, that in the economy of 
the spruce forests of New England topographical mapping has come 
to stay. A brief description of the methods employed in this work, 
developed as they have been in the work itself, with the aid of such 
hints and helps as could be got from outside, may be of interest to 
members of the Society. 

The basis of the height-work is levelling. If possible, connection 
is made with points known from railroad-levels or otherwise, giving 
thus elevation above sea; then a line of levels is run over roads, or 
whatever else may be the best route to run on, to the ponds and 
other suitable marks, well distributed through the township to be 
surveyed. From the points so determined by level I work off with 
aneroids, returning for correction as often as may be to some accu- 
rately known point. ‘lwo aneroids are usually carried; a ther- 
mometer is read with them as often as necessary, and changes of 
pressure due to the weather are recorded meanwhile by a barograph 
run by an eight-day clock located at the main camp. 

The low accuracy of aneroid measurement is well known, but 
when carefully used with the aid of the accessories noted above, the 
aneroid suffices entirely for the purpose. A timber-land manager 
does not require to know, for instance, exactly how high a given 
mountain is. ‘The approximate relation of things is what he wants. 
The areas of valleys, the positions of streams and divides, the shape 
and steepness of the land, the grade of future roads,— these are 
essential points. ‘Then the passes and their neighborhood often 
require especial looking over, because it is sometimes very desirable 
to haul timber from one drainage to another, if that can be done 
without too much uphill work. in getting at all these points a land 
level has frequent use, in addition to the aneroid, or, better still, an 
Abney clinometer. 

In these surveys the land has ordinarily been blocked up ahead 
of me into mile squares. It was a great advantage if, when the lines 
were run, marks were left every quarter-mile. ‘Then one could locate 
himself quite accurately on a line by pacing and without going very 
far. ‘These marks serve also as the starting-point in examining the 
interior of alot. For instance, after having traversed the lines of 
a lot, noted the crossing of brooks and divides, taken the height of 
essential points and noted or sketched whatever topography could 
be seen, | might start from the middle of one side to run a line 
across the lot. In doing this | often use a staff compass with 3-inch 
needle and folding-sights, but perhaps more frequently a common 
pocket-compass with needle less than 2 inches long held in the hand. 
Indeed, direction can sometimes be held more closely with the 
latter instrument. For instance, a man climbing over the débris 
left by cutting or shoving his way, head down, through dense 
thickets of young fir, loses direction in the course of a few rods. 
Now if he has a compass in hand he will stop and look at it. He 
will do so less often it he has to set a staff, level his instrument and 
wait for the needle to come to a stand. 

Meanwhile distance is kept by counting steps. Six or seven 
years ago, when I first tried to keep run of distance in this way, in 
retracing old woods-lines, I found I required about 2,400 steps to 
the mile. Later on, either because with practice | became longer 
gaited or because, without knowing it or meaning to, I discounted 
more, the number required became less. 1 found at one time that 
I was using 2,200, and finally I got down to 2,000 to the mile. 
There I expect and desire to stay, because at that rate notes plot so 
readily. In field sketches and in final maps I have so far used a 
seale of 4 inches to the mile. On that scale, at 2,000 steps to the 
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mile, 100 steps are two-tenths of an inch, and a half-inch square, or 
a piece of ground 250 steps on a side, constitutes 10 acres.’ 

By one who has practised it, measurement by pacing can be 
made, even in rough land and bad walking, much more accurately 
than would be supposed. One travels along, looking at the country, 
keeping his count in some back corner of his mind. Every hundred 
passed is marked down or scored by breaking an elbow in a 
tough twig carried in the teeth or hand. When a brook is passed 
or a change in the land occurs note is taken, the barometer read and 
the count begins again. Steps taken to get round obstacles are 
not counted, and on strong slopes discount is made. On very 
steep ground, indeed, steps taken are not a guide to distance, and 
judgment has to be resorted to in order to fill in the count. As 
first remarked, however, long practice enables a man to reach 
greater accuracy than would be supposed. Thas, I am seldom out 
over 400 steps from the 2,000 in crossing a lot. The count tells me 
when a line is approached, and enables me to pick it up with cer- 
tainty, though it may be blind. Then I go right or left till I hit a 
quarter-post, and so ascertain the variation from the true compass- 
course. By this means locations are made with considerable accu- 
racy along the whole line. 

What has been said makes it evident that a pedometer in just 
this kind of work can have but little use. It answers very well in 
smooth going, but its readings are no guide to distance on rough 
land. In my work it has been used merely asa matter of interest, to 
estimate the number of miles travelled in a day or on a whole job. 
It is, in fact, a good deal of satisfaction after cruising a rough town- 
ship, perhaps half-covered with brush-heaps and blow-downs, to 
figure up and tell the company just how far I have been. 

On simple ground, running once across a lot serves, with a 
traverse of its boundaries, to give topography sufficient for the pur- 
pose. Elsewhere there are roads and streams to locate and divides 
that should be carefully put in. Here compass and pacing are still 
used, tying in to the lines as often as may be. Travel in parallel 
straight lines, however, has advantages if it is sufficient for the 
immediate purpose in hand. It is more accurate, in the first place. 
Secondly, if, as will no doubt be usual, the timber-land topographer 
also understands timber, and is expected to report on its character 
and amount, systematic travel of this kind insures his seeing a fair 
sample of all the land. ‘Timber-estimates in the past have been 
notoriously inaccurate and misleading in their results, and one great 
cause of this has been that the men who made them did not see all 
the land. Of the accessible parts, perhaps of the good parts, they 
saw too much. They did not fairly balance the whole or correctly 
allow for the waste land. One man of my acquaintance, realizing 
that fact, says that in looking over land for purchase he makes it a 
practice to go first where no timber is to be found. Better than that 
is some systematic arrangement that causes one to see a sample of 
every part, and travel in straight lines, evenly spaced, will do it. 

So far, our maps have been constructed on the scale of 4 inches 
to the mile, and 50-foot contours in the rough land with which we 
have to deal serve to represent the topography. In addition, asa 
result of the examination, timber-maps are constructed showing the 
character of the growth and the amount of merchantable timber 
judged to be standing on the land. On these sheets the progress 
of the cutting can be drawn in succeeding years. These timber- 
maps are of transparent tracing-cloth, so that they can be laid 
over the topography and the two seen in relation. Lastly, since 
contour-maps are not easily read by most woodsmen, topographical 
models are constructed out of cardboard or veneer. These are 
perfectly comprehended by any person. With their aid a contract 
can be let or plans of work talked over in the office with the same 
clearness as to main features as if men were on the land. 

The survey and mapping of a township six miles square has ordi- 
narily cost me about two months’ work, two weeks in the office and 
six in the field. A township can be gone over conveniently from 
about four camps. If there are on the land places to live in, the 
topographer requires the help of but one man. 
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UDGMENT in a case which has universal application wherever, 
at least, building operations are performed has been given by the 

J Superior Court at Montreal. In delivering judgment, Justice 
Archibald said, “ An employer has no right to use means which offer 
1 Much help has been received on this and other pointe from the me.hods of 


the U. S. Geol. Survey in Michigan and Wisconsin, as communicated by Prof. 
W.S. Bayley, of Waterville, Maine. 





a constant danger to his employés when other means, perhaps a little 
more expensive, and a little slower in operation, would have avoided 
the danger, nor can he excuse himself by alleging that he had warned 
the employé of the nature of the danger which he was running. It 
is not the duty of the employer to guarantee the lives and limbs of 
the men acting under his orders, but it is the duty of the employer 
to use means as safe as are practicable in the performance of his 
work.” 

The particulars of the case are interesting. One Scanlon sued 
the Detroit Bridge and Ironworks Company for damages for injuries 
received when in defendant's employ, engaged in the construction of 
the great railway-bridge that supersedes the celebrated Victoria 
Bridge built by Stevenson at Montreal. Plaintiff, with other work- 
men, was employed in removing the iron floor of the old tubular- 
bridge under orders of defendant’s foreman, and it was his duty to 
fasten the hooks of the derrick-chains upon the cross-beams of the 
portions of the floor which were to be removed, which were then, by 
means of the derrick, lifted and carried over, and piled on one side of 
the new structure. These pieces of flooring of the tubular-bridge 
were six or seven feet wide by the width of the bridge, and had two 
cross-beams bolted to the plate-iron which formed the tube. The 
chain which came down from the derrick was provided at its lower 
extremity with two short chains having at the ends, hooks, or, rather, 
clamps. These clamps were then attached by the workmen under 
the flanges of the cross-beams, and as the chain of the derrick was 
pulled up, the clamps would grip the beam ard so the whole piece 
be raised. The derrick had to work among the braces of the new 
bridge and the boom of the derrick would not swing over, so as to 
carry the iron sideways. A second derrick, provided with a chain, 
which was hooked into a ring on the other chain, was necessary. 
When the iron was raised a few feet by the first derrick, the strain 
was gradually transferred to the chain of the second derrick; the 
chain of the first derrick slacked until the iron was hanging directly 
beneath the boon of the second derrick and was then deposited 
on the pile, free from the railway tracks. The workman found it 
difficult to prevent the hook of the second derrick’s chain from slip- 
ping out of the ring while it was being hoisted by the first derrick, 
and the men were in the habit of riding upon the iron so as to be 
able to keep the hook in its place in the ring. The plaintiff was one 
day riding thus on the iron, standing between the two cross-beams 
and holding on to the chain. As the strain was put upon the chain, 
one side of the iron lifted before the other, and as the whole mass 
was raised, a bolt that secured the cross-beams to the iron-plate gave 
way; the cross-beams fell together and the plaintiff was injured. 

The defendant said that frequent warnings were given to the men 
not to stand between the beams or cross-pieces, and that the plaintiff 
disregarded the warnings and was himself to blame for any injuries 
he received. It appeared, however, that it was necessary for the 
men to be upon the iron which was being moved, in order to attach 
the chain of the second derrick. The danger to the men would be 
just the same, whether they were standing between the cross-beams 
or not, because the chains and pulleys would, if they gave way, kill, 
or seriously injure, the men working with them. ‘The danger of the 
work ought to have been known to the defendants, and presumably it 
was known to them, seeing they warned the employés against stand- 
ing between the beams. It is manifest that other means might easily 
have been employed to prevent any danger arising from the giving 
way of materials in connection with the removal of the iron. The 
accident was caused by the negligence of the defendant company, 
and judgment for $750 was given the plaintiff, with costs. 

The establishment of the prize scheme of the Corporation of Paris 
for the most beautiful houses erected in the year in that city calls forth 
a few remarks from the Canadian Architect and Builder. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the awards, the architect is to get the prize, and 
the owner is exempted from one-half of his tax for local improve- 
ments. ‘“ What,” asks the Canadian Architect and Builder, “ would 
be the fate of such a prize in the hands of aldermen of an American 
or Canadian city? Among the list of applicants each would soon 
find some one whom he would like to help along, and would he be 
likely to stand in his way on the question of a little matter of appear- 
ance, that is of no consequence ?” 

It is to be feared that the writer has only too good and strong a 
reasons for his opinions of the honor of aldermen in general, but there 
is another reason for objecting to aldermanic control of such a prize, 
and that is, that however honorable our aldermen may be, as a rule, 
they are men who know next to nothing about art or the beauty of 
architecture. Such a prize competition would be altogether out of 
the question in these countries. As the paper quoted observes, “ we 
have no tradition, no standard and no prevailing excellence.” Before 
such a scheme could be organized, a long course of training would be 
necessary and imperative, for not only aldermen, but for the public, 
and, sad to say, for most architects too. The various local guilds 
for civic improvement that have recently been inaugurated are for 
the most part composed of men professing some knowledge of art, 
and are the outcome of a desire of artistic-minded men to counteract 
the influence of mere sordid monetary considerations. It is to such 
guilds, rather than to the aldermen, that people in the United States 
and Canada must look, and from them must emanate such encourage- 
ments towards improvements in design, if they are to come from any 
body. But these men who compose the guilds need to have the 
courage honestly to voice their inward convictions as to the merits of 
improvements, or they are a farce and worse than useless. As far 
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as the design of domestic buildings is concerned, it will be many a 
long day before any one would be justified in offering a prize in this 
country at any rate. Style is unknown; character and proportion 
disregarded; composition is a matter of no consequence whatever. 
Theory may be all very well in its place, but its place is apparently 
outside the boundaries of the Dominion. A little dabbling in ele- 
mentary construction makes a youth of twenty a full-fledged archi- 
tect, with a “shingle” or “sign-board” at an office door. As an 
example I may mention that a young architect recently told me he 
was “going in for French.” “French” was everything, every other 
style was “rot.” No one with any pretentions to be called an archi- 
tect would design in anything else but “ French.” I replied that all 
this was very interesting, and no doubt “French” was O. K., but 
what date of “French” did he particularly favor? I do not think 
my young friend has ever mentioned “French” since. He was just 
out of his fourth year in an architect’s office in the States, and pro- 
posed to open an office for himself. 

The scarcity of steel is beginning to be felt in Canada, a good 
many buildings being delayed for want of it, and the construction of 
others being postponed. Up to the present steel has not been very 
largely used in Canada for building purposes. We are, however, in 
the transition stage, and lightly constructed steel-framed buildings 
are to be seen going up beside the heavy, solid, four and six feet 
thick walls erected only a few years ago. One sign of the inability 
of contractors to secure steel is found in the fact that the Quebec, 
Hamilton & Fort William Navigation Company, who have been 
advertising for tenders for the construction of two steel vessels, at a 
cost of about $250,000, have so far received no replies. The Com- 
pany intends to send a representative to England and close the con- 
tract there. The question has arisen as to how contracts are affected 
by the impossibility of providing steel. A contract has been entered 
into for the completion of a large steel-framed warehouse by a certain 
date. At the time of signing no thought was entertained that there 
would be a difficulty in obtaining the material. The difficulty having 
grown now into almost an impossibility, the question is asked who is 
to bear the brunt of it. The law, however, seems to be quite clear 
on the subject. If the contractor is one who does not include the 
production of steel among his works, but would have to order the steel 
from some one else, so long as he has given the order for the steel, he 
is not responsible for its non-delivery. If, however, the contract is 
entered into direct with a steel producer, and he failed to ascertain 
that he would not be able to complete his contract, he has only him- 
self to blame and is held liable. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. | 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE MOUNT SINAI HOSPITAL, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. MR. R. H. ROBERTSON, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


[Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.} 
GENERAL PLANS AND SECTION OF THE SAME, 
GENERAL ELEVATION OF THE SAME, 

THE DISPENSARY BUILDING OF THE SAME, 


THE TRAINING-SCHOOL OF THE SAME, 


[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


NEW BAPTIST CHURCH AND SCHOOL, ACTON BRIDGE, ENG. MR. 
FRANCIS P. MELSALL, ARCHITECT. 


Tuts plate is copied from the Building News. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Kdition.) 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE MOUNT SINAI HOSPITAL, NEW 
YORK, N. Y¥. MR. BRUCE PRICE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
[Gelatine Print. } 


THE MANHATTAN HOTEL, 42D ST. AND MADISON AVE., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. MR. H. J. HARDENBERGH, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, 


N. Y. 
{[Gelatine Print.) 


THE MAIN STAIRCASE-HALL: MANHATTAN HOTEL, NEW YORK, 
N.Y. MR. H. J. HARDENBERGH, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print. 








THE ROYAL HOTEL, NORWICH, ENG. MESSRS. EDWARD BOARD- 
MAN & SON, ARCHITECTS. 


NOS. 74-78 HIGH ST., DEPTFORD, ENG. MR. LOUIS JACOB, AR- 
CHITECT. 


RESIDENCE AT WIMBLEDON, ENG. MR. J. H. EASTWOOD, ARCHI 
TECT. 








[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


JURISDICTION OF THE GOVERNMENT OVER ITS 
BUILDING SITES. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
WASHINGTON, D, ©., OCTOBER 4, 1899. 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, —I notice in the current number of the American 
Architect and Building News, an editorial bearing on an incident of 
recent occurrence growing out of an attempt on the part of an elec- 
tric-lighting and heating company in the City of Camden, N. J., to 
place one of its poles in the sidewalk in front of the new Federal 
Building in that city. As it is apparent from the tenor of said edi- 
torial that you were not put in possession of the facts and the law 
involved in this matter, | venture, in the interest of preventing a 
wrong impression from gaining currency, to make the following 
statement : — 

This Department did not, in this case, attempt the exercise of any 
jurisdiction, as alleged, over the sidewalks of the city. On the con- 
trary, it expressly disclaimed any jurisdiction outside of its lot lines, 
though, under the laws of the State, abutting owners have a title, 
subject to the rights of the city, to the centre of streets. 

Under the provisions of the laws of the State of New Jersey, 
power is given to electric-light, power and heat companies, etc., “ to 
use the public roads or highways, streets, avenues, and alleys in the 
State for the purpose of erecting posts or poles on the same to sus- 
tain the necessary wires and fixtures, upon first obtaining the consent, 
in writing, of the owners of the soil,” and subject to such regulations 
as may be imposed by the corporate authorities of cities and villages. 

In this case the company did not secure the consent of the Govern- 
ment’s agent for the erection of the pole, and its attempt to place 
the pole in position without kaving first secured such consent re- 
sulted in the arrest, at the instance of the city, of the persons 
engaged in said work. 

As to your statement that the United States “ may be presumed to 
have bought its Camden tract of a private owner, whose title was 
certainly subject to the same regulations in regard to poles that 
his fellow-citizens had to submit to; and as he could not convey to 
the United States any rights over the land that he did not himself 
* you are advised that the jurisdiction of the Government 
over its sites for public buildings is not derived from grants by the 
owners from whom such sites are acquired, but through legislative 
action by the States in ceding to the United States jurisdiction over 
lands acquired for such purpose, without which this Department is 
prohibited by Section 355 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States from making any expenditure on sites for public buildings. 

Respectfully, J. K. Tayztor, Supervising Architect. 


possess,’ 


COMMISSION FOR DISCARDED PLANS. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., October 3 
To THE EpIToRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Can you call to mind in any of your publications a 
case parallel to the one I am about to cite, and to which I could turn 
for reference ? 

Some time ago I was asked to make sketches for an opera-house 
to be built in an adjoining town. I made drawings and took them 
up and was told to goon and make a set of plans. I did so, telling 
the parties interested that it could not be built for the sum they 
wished to invest, and in my opinion it would have to be cut down. 
This they would not do, but sent out the plans to have figures on the 
building. They found, as I had said, it could not be built for that 
money and so gave it up. Now they claim that the plans were not 
accepted, but were rejected. I would like to find a citation of a 
parallel case if possible. 

Could you give me any information on this matter? 

Yours respectfully, E. K. 


1899. 


[Iy the opposing party and the jury agreed with our correspondent’s 
statement of this case, there would be no diffeulty about it, and any action 
of contract would serve as a precedent ; but the trouble is that the oppos- 
ing party will claim that the architect agreed, either expressly or by im- 
plication, to make the sketches on speculation, and not to ask for any pay 
for them unless they were approved ; or, perhaps, the claim will be that 
the plans were agreed to be for a building to cost a limited sum, and that, 
as it was found that it would cost more, the contract was not fulfilled ; or 
very probably, both these claims will be made, so that if one fails, the other 
will serve as adefence. We are, of course, quite disposed to believe that 
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our correspondent’s account of the matter is correct, but it is the jury, not 
we, who must decide between the conflicting claims, and if they believe 
that there is any truth in the defences which we have assumed to be most 
likely to be brought forward, they will probably not award the architect 
much for his trouble. E. K. can tell best what sort of evidence he can offer 
to convince the jury of the truthfulness of his assertions, and if he has been 
prudent in keeping letters, and taking notes, and having witnesses to con- 
versations, and so on, he may be successful. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. } 




















Heavy Awnnuat Ratnratits.—The heaviest rainfalls so far ob- 
served with scientific accuracy occur in India. At Cherrapunji, in the 
Khasi Hills, in Assam, the mean annual precipitation is 59 feet 6 
inches, and at Bebundja 30 feet 10 inches, and at Bibundi 34 feet 
4 inches 30th the latter stations are on the sea-coast, and at a much 
lower level than Cherrapunji. — Exchange. 





Tue OriGin or Movpavite. — We have meteorites of glass, as well 
as of stone and iron, if the recent conclusions of certain European 
geologists are to be accepted. The glassy stones of Bohemia known as 
moldavite, resembling the obsidian-bombs of Australia, have been a 
puzzle to scientific men, but have been explained by some authors as 
being relics of prehistoric glass manufacture. Late experiments by 
Herr J. Bares have shown that these objects cannot have had this arti- 
ficial origin. The new theory that they are aerolites has been advanced 
by Dr. F. E. Suess, who finds many analogies to support this view, and 
points especially to the surface structure, which could not have been 
produced by ordinary water-wear. Other geologists are adding facts 
confirming the theory. Herr Woldrich points out, however, that it is 
remarkable that these stones, whether in Europe or elsewhere, are only 
known to occur in sandy deposits. — /nvention. 


EarRTHQUAKE Insurance. — One result of the rapid growth of seis- 
mology is the suggestion by Dr. Mario Baratta that provision should be 
made by insurance against the damage to buildings caused by earth- 
quakes in certain countries. He shows that since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century less than forty earthquakes have been responsible 
for the deaths of more than one hundred and fifty thousand persons in 
Italy alone. Moreover, to take but one example, the great loss of life 
during the Ischian earthquake of 1883 wasdue to the fact that the 
buildings had already been damaged by the earthquakes of 1828 and 
1881. Dr. Baratta points out some of the conditions that must de- 
termine the amount of premium that should be demanded by insurance 
societies. The most important is the degree of seismicity of the dis- 
trict; but this would be modified by others, such as the nature of the 


surface-rocks and the character of the buildings. — Nature. 
Rosa Bonnevur’s Witt.—A correspondent from the neighborhood 


of Fontainebleau writes: ‘‘ A lawsuit of unusual interest is pending in 
France. It appears that a fortnight before Rosa Bonheur’s death, 
although having many near relations, the great artist bequeathed her 
entire fortune, funded property, house and grounds, pictures, etc., to a 
lady companion of transatlantic origin who had not lived with her for 
more than two years. Naturally enough, the relations decided to con- 
test the will, seals were set upon papers and the house, exclusive of 
two rooms, for the time being in the hands of the law. Meanwhile the 
legatee, or presumable legatee, remains in the two rooms thus made 
over to her, awaiting results. I learn that in the first instance she was 
strongly advised by friendly interveners to come to terms with the 
family, but preferred a legal decision. It is sad to think (adds our 
correspondent) that wealth so honorably won should form the subject 
of litigation. The sum total must amount to a million of francs at the 
least. Rosa Bonheur left nephews and nieces to whom she was much 
attached. The great artist, moreover, had received during her long 
and successful career many valuable marks of appreciation from 
crowned heads. Perhaps several millions would be a more correct 
appraisement of one of the largest fortunes ever achieved by a woman. 
George Sand earned during her lifetime a million francs (£40,000), 
but, as she wrote shortly before her death, she never saved a sou 
Rosa Bonheur was more French, and possessed the national gift of 
economy.” — Westminster Gazette. 


Revier Paintinc on Woop. — Decorator Painter Wilhelm Plinwald, 
of Stuttgart, has taken out a patent on an invention which admits of 
producing ornaments in relief on wood or stone as quickly as they 
can otherwise be drawn or painted. When the priming is done only a 
wood-color or a colored glaze needs to be applied. The new process is 
carried out as follows: Add to suitably-diluted size enough chalk so 
that the mixture can be dabbed upon the surface to be decorated. The 
lower ground may consist of any material, as wood, stone or gypsum. 
After six or eight applications and rubbing down or smoothing a layer 
of about five millimetres in thickness is obtained. The rubbing-down 
is best performed wet, with pumice-stone, whereby all air-pores are 
closed up, and a nice smoothness results. Upon the surface thus 
created an ornament is applied by hand or with a stencil, in moderately 
thick lines, and with not too fat a paint, in order to prevent it from 
running off. After the drying of the paint all the uncovered places of 
the surface are treated with sponge or brush and softened water, to 
which a little potassium bichromate is added. The result will be that 
the ornament put on with fat paint will remain raised, while everything 
else is washed away more or less deeply through the treatment. Hence 
a flat-relief ornament is created, which, treated with colors after dry- 
ing, presents a much more favorable effect than -the imitations at- 
tempted by shading. The bichromate of potassium added to the water 
penetrates very deeplv into the mass, eventually taking away its pervi- 
ousness to water. — The Scientific American. 


Tue Cuaper at VersalLies. — So bent is the French Government 
upon doing away with every vestige of royalty that it has just given 
orders for the closing of the old Chapel Royal, at Versailles. Mass 
has now been said there for the last time. The only occasion when thx 
head of the Executive attended service there, since the overthrow of 
the empire in 1870, was during the Presidency of pious old Marshal 
MacMahon. Disestablished at the time of the great revolution, on 
hundred years ago, the chapel was reconsecrated by orders of the first 
Napoleon when he became Emperor, and has continued open, and used 
for divine service ever since. The chapel is to be converted into an 
additional hall for the Versailles Palace Museum. — Exchange. 


TUNNEL UNDER THE Spree.—The first subaqueous tunnel in Ger 
many is at the present time in course of construction under the River 
Spree in Berlin. It is intended to accommodate a tramway-route con 
necting the Silesian Railway-station with the suburb of Treptow, and 
has a total length, including approaches, of 2,020 feet, 1,500 feet of 
which constitute the tunnel proper. Since the introduction of iron as a 
substitute for the older stone or brick linings of tunnels, the usual! 
method has been to construct them of cast-iron segments, which are 
bolted together through flanges and lugs provided for the purpose. In 
the tunnel under the Spree cast-iron is discarded for the modern 
material, steel, which forms a cylindrical casing having an internal 
diameter of 13 feet 2 inches. The lowest part of the tube is 35 feet 
beneath the mean-water level of the river, so that, given a depth of 
water of 11 feet, there remains a thickness of the same amount between 
the upper part of the tunnel and the bed of the stream. Steel plates 
2 feet 3 inches in length, with their butt joints covered by double-angle 
steels, are built up to form the lining, and are protected externally 
from corrosion by a thick layer of cement. In the lower part, or in 
vert, concrete is used to bring the floor of the tunnel up to the track 
level, below which is laid a longitudinal drain to carry off any water 
that might accumulate, which will be pumped out as required by 
electric-power. The piercing of the tunnel was effected by the shield 
and compressed-air through strata composed of mud and dirty sand of 
a most unfavorable description, the maximum hydraulic pressure avail- 
able amounting to 900 tons. The work was commenced in 1895, and 
it is expected that the tunnel will be opened for traffic next year.— 
Westminster Gazette. 


Sr. Joun Lareran. — The columns of porphyry and granite were so 
numerous at Rome that they ceased to have any value. At St. John 
Lateran, that church so famous from the councils of which it was the 
theatre, there were such a quantity of marble columns that many of 
them were covered with plaster to be converted into pilasters, so com 
pletely had the multitude of riches rendered them indifferent. Some 
of these columns came from the tomb of Adrian, and bear yet upon 
their capitals the mark of the geese which saved the Roman people. 
These columns support the ornaments of Gothic churches, and some 
rich sculptures in the Arabesque order. The urn of Agrippa has re- 
ceived the ashes of a pope, for the dead themselves have yielded their 
place to other dead, and the tombs have changed tenants nearly as 
often as the mansions of the living. In the middle of the place before 
the church is an obelisk, perhaps the most ancient monument which 
exists in the world —an obelisk which the barbarian Cambyses re 
spected so much as to stop for its beauty the conflagration of a city ; 
an obelisk for which a king put in pledge the life of his only son. The 
Romans, in a surprising manner, got it conveyed from the depths of 
Egypt to Italy ; they turned aside the course of the Nile to bring its 
waters sO as to convey it to the sea Even then that obelisk was 
covered with hieroglyphics whose secrets have been kept for so many 
ages, and which still withstand the researches of our most learned 
scholars. Possibly the Indians, the Egyptians, the antiquity of an 
tiquity, might be revealed to us in these mysterious signs. The won 
derful charm of Rome consists, not merely in the beauty of its monu 
ments, but in the interest which they all awaken, and that species of 
charm increases daily with every fresh study. — The Architect. 


Dury or Master rowarp Workmen. — The President of the 
Hilton Bridge Construction Company, which had a contract to place 
a skylight over the Senate staircase in the Capitol, at Albany, devised 
plans for the work which provided for a scaffold to be built upon 
timbers suspended from the iron girders, placed at an incline over the 
‘“‘well-hole,” by iron rods passing through the girders by means of iron 
straps, which were to be prevented from slipping by iron clamps placed 
around and bolted to the girder. The foreman of the Construction 
Company who had charge of the erection of the scaffold deemed the 
clamps supplied for that purpose unnecessary, and omitted to place 
them in position. While Timothy A. Hatton, who was a laborer em 
ployed by the Construction Company in the erection of the scaffold, 
was standing on one of the timbers, by direction of the foreman, the 
strap by which the rod supporting it was fastened to the girder slipped 
4 feet, causing Hatton to fall, sustaining severe injuries. In a suit 
brought by him against the Company for damages for these injuries, 
evidence was given tending to show that, before he went to work upon 
the scaffold, all of the rods were in position save one, which he did not 
see placed, and that it required mechanical knowledge and skill to de- 
termine whether clamps were necessary. His complaint was dismissed 
at the Albany Trial Term, but a reversal and new trial was granted by 
the Third Appellate Division, which held that the dismissal was an 
error; that the jury might have found that the defendant’s duty to 
furnish the plaintiff with a safe place in which to work, and with suit 
able appliances, required it not only to furnish the clamps to the fore- 
man, but to see that they were used, and that the failure of the foreman 
to use them constituted negligence on the part of the Company. Thx 
Court held also that the jury might have found that Hatton, not having 
the mechanical skill necessary to appreciate the necessity of clamps, 
had been exposed to a hidden peril which he did not assume. Presiding 
Justice Parker and Justice Merwin dissented.— N. Y. Times. 
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RCOHITECTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 


(COLUMBIA 4 UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL OF MINEs. 

SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
SCHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


H{4*® VARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 


ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, Etc., Ete. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
M4S840HUSETT [8 INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
‘DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor: F. Ww. Chandler. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


~— INSTITUT 
w.s. Shes. 


CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 
H4Bvakp UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIO SOHOOL. 
Professor H. Langford Warren 


CHAMPAION, ILL. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor: N. Clifford Ricker. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


(CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor: Charles Babcock. 





 CMICAGO, ILL. 
A®? INSTITUTE. 
ScHOUL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Louis J. Millet. 


LA FAY ETTE, IND. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Professor: Fred, Morley. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


‘PULANe ‘UNIVERKSIT i» 
Professor: Wm. Woodward 





WJ AATIER MACHINE CO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - ~-_ Boston. 


£ OOMIS FILTERS. 
IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., Painape.puia. 


New York Orricz, 
33 Church St., Havemeyer Building. 





New COMPLETE : 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
and the 
RENAISSANCE, 

By I. BUEHLMANN. 


Seventy-five steel engravings and photo-litho- 
graphic plates in portfolio, with descriptive 
text translated by G. A. Greene, $18. 


The work is divided in three parts, which can 
be bought separate. 


Part I. The Orders of Columns (Vignola) 
28 plates with text, $6.50. 


Part Il. FPacades, Arches, Doors and 
Windows, 25 plates with text, 
$6. 

Part Ill. Development and Decoration of 
Rooms, $7.50. 


To purchasers of two of the three parts the 
remaining part will be sold at a reduced figure, 
so that the total amount for the three parts will 
not exceed $18 —the price of the complete work 
— if purchased at once. 


American Architect and Building News Co. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO,, 
STAINED GLASS & DECORATIVE WORK. 


Interior Decorations and work in American Mosaic ‘ilass 
from the designs of Mr. Armstrong. English Painted Glass 
from the designs of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 


Sole Agents for 
CLAYTON & BELL, GLASS STAINERS, LONOON 
61 Washington Square, South, New York, N. Y. 








Specify Three Coats 2.2 


i x LL. No. I, 


lf you want to get the most elastic and durable finish for hard woods, stained or grained work 
on the exterior trim of public and private buildings, etc. It is free working, dries with a full 
and brilliant surface, and can be rubbed to a dead finish in from three to four days. This article 
produces the best possible waterproof coating for bath-rooms and the like. In color it is suffi- 


ciently pale for almost all requirements. 


Other varnishes for other purposes. Booklet on request. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Ysenish Makers and 45 Broadway, New York. 





ZLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASs. 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


Yo<r soso eSodcs SOI SE 
Y2W-S-TVLER WIRE WORKS CO 4 


v CLEVELAND OHIO U-S-A 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


- 
SORNAMENTAL IRON 3 


S32 S35 95535333532>:A 





Columbian Marble Quarrying Co., 


RUTLAND, VT. 


OUR COLUIIBIAN MARBLE is the best for building 
work. It stands the weather. 


OUR CHAMPLAIN MARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. 


Samples and prices on application, 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 





RENAISSANCE FIREPLACES. 
Berne No. 1 oF a SERIES OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
ODDS AND ENDS 
FORTY GELATINE PRINTS. 


$5.0Copy. 


| ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 


Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS, 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. New YORK. 
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ALL-BEARING 
UTTS ...045 


TANLEY’S 
TEEL... 














are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, and 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 
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OASH Locks 


LOCK sxeseeour: 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. 


SOLD BY! HARDWARE DEALERS f EVERYWHERE = 
RIAL SAM — 
THE W. z E.T. FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. fz 
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‘La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, inclading postage 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U. 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


199 Washington St. 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 





W IF 
LAD FA 





DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


CLINTON COR RUGAT’D 


Plain, Tapanmnned or Galwanized. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 





MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


DRAWING MATERIALS and SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


1:7 Fulton Street - - - = NEW YORK, 
Branches: Chicago and St. Louis. 

We make and carry the most complete and best assorted 
stock in America, Our goods are recognized as the stand- 
ard of quality. They all bear our trade-mark and are 
warranted by us, Our prices are reasonable. Our lavishly 
illustrated catalowue minutely and correctly describes our 
goods, It contains much valuable intormation Sen. grit.s 
on applicition. 





Pr TT TT lade 











BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


STONE. (# cubic foot, rough.) 


Foundation: 
DRMROMEIOR.. 2.0.0 0000 vc csccccecccess 


Sandstone : 
Longmeadow. . .....--.0++ss0+-0 
 - (aa 
Brown (Connecticut). .... o00cees 
Aamherst Ohio. .........sscccccce 
Berea DD  cectsapebsansecsoce 
Berlin reba skbadewessece 
Belleville. . 
New Brunswick (Dorchester). . 
ON eee 
Pb whicdénkdnes.6osbeeceyneceenee 
Carlisle. English............... 
Corse Hill (Scotch).............- 

Granite: (Maine) 


SIS ponscc: 600 sicoventoscs 
Bluestone : (® sq. /?.) 
DT Delscudunsandé 4oseedouee 
SS Wicitdes vakaebeadees shile 
Marble: (® cu. /*.) 
I ct hnans sn. saesenecubes 
Rutland, white and blue........ 
Sutherland Falis................ 
Glens Falls, black............... 
Italian, blue-veined .. 
- Se 
Tennessee, red 
“ Knorville............ 
Pennsylvania, blue.............. 
Vermont, PEE 


ree 
— errr 
le 


OE ae 

- Chapmans 

Genuine Bangor. . 

Unfading black... 
«“ oe 


Tiles, Am.... M 
N. Peach Bottom, war unfading 
Fire Clay Roof Tile on cars at fac. 
LUMBFR.—® M 
Boards: (Ordinary dimensions. ) 
Pine, es quality, clear. ‘ 








Yellow pine ...... 
Ate kkwedsedsan 
= 


ED 2 <s0sendeccnnsseagens 
Laths: 

Pine ...... ........ Round Wood 

Spruce ............. BRED. <0 45550 
Shingles: 

Pine, shaved.............. P M.. 


Hse ee eeeeeenee 


New York. 


(Wholesale Prices.) 


Boston. 








Philadelphia. 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 


| 
so | gmp | °° 
perc: | Conshocken 
G | 1% 150 | 145@ 250 
@ 80 80 @ 90 ‘ 
e » | 9@ 110 | 5 @ 105 
10@ 100@ 130 105@ 19 
He 8 | 9@ 100 > Tid 
7%@ 100 | Be 9” se o 
%@ 10 oe % >. = 
g0@ 125 B@ 135 10 ° 
@ 10 Be 9 1¢ 110 
@ 130 @ 140 6@ 115 
G @ 200 an if 
@ 106 @ 105 > 
@ 106 @ i106 =| =e 16 
se 9@ 105 
| 55@ 65 
} HS @ 12 %@ 100 75 @ 285 
5 
| 100 | Richmond 
7@ 150 
| 00 G0 per ton. © erch 450@ 650 
30@ 500 4@ 175 1 in, th. 10@ 25 
50@ 600 @ & 37@ «BO 
@ 17% @ 260 20@ 2650 
| @ @ 300 20@ 300 
12@ 175 @ 200 | 170@ 300 
G @ 400@ 450 
e @ 250@ 275 
@ | @ 500 
G G 400@ 600 
@ G 300@ 400 
é @ 20@ 300 
! @ | 2253@ 300 
| §00@ 600 475 @ 525 | 
| 50@ 600 550@ 650 135 5 oD 
50@ 600 550@ 650 450@ 5650 
@ 1000 1000 @ 11.00 1150@ 13 
125 @ 475 @ 400@ 435 
435@ 550 475@ 590 cso 62 
600@ 850 600 @ 850 ewe 0 
550@ 800 550@ 800 4 
@ 4 650@ go 
as @ 50 32 
= @ 800 @ 8 60 @ 
6500 @ 7500 £500 @ 7500 “ie w 
5500 @ 6000 @ 5500 3800@ 48 59 
1800 @ 2200 @ 4500 2750@ 36 50 
@ 2500 149 @ 20 00 1500@ 2150 
eal3h@ 4 1350 @ 18 00 1150@ 1375 
He 40 2200@ 4000 1400@ 29 00 
i 28 00@ 55.00 3000@ 3800 
@ 3500 @ 5500 1400 @ 25 00 
@ 2400 @ 4000 Not sold. 
2500G@ 37 30 
1400@ 1600 1700 @ 2000 1500 @ 21 50 
1200 @ 1600 1450@ 170 140 @ 20 00 
nee 21 00 2500 @ 5000 ~250@ 30 00 
@ 200@ 250 27% @ 300 
@ 275 225@ 275 230@ 235 
500@ 600 G q : 
400@ 500 @ 450 
150@ 200 150@ 200 
140@ 160 325@ 400 30’ $35 @ 40 
@ 600 a 8621 
@ 275@ 875 20” BO l4 
1800@ 2000 5008 600 1100@ i4 
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UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


is the best finish for 


FLOORS, a MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. PYUTCHER POLISH C0., 


er Gall tr Deckle ta Poca muzolics. 356 Atlantis Ave., Boston, Mass, 


EMPIRE 
DOOR 
HIOLDER 
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‘|| The Yale Locks, @D]] jue 73 
|| Builders’ Hardware, || Nt0Sogs 
Art Metal Work, 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9-11-13 Murray Street, NEW YORK CITY. 

















Operated by a light pressure of the 
toe. No bending over, The Rub- 
ber Tip and spring action make it 
particularly desirable for use on car- 
pet, polished wood, or tiled floor, 


80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, | 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, } 











Manufactured by CHURCH CROSSES, | 3 
‘Wale ___ FINIALS, Lb tes, b tc. “7 
Caldwell Manufacturing Co. samp siivefeecge." °*"*| EIS EQUAL TO MY 


T. W. JONES, Manufactu:er, 
18 FLETCHER St., NEw YORK. 


2 3 JONES ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


3 , 
SoM S ~o SSA GaGashhahshieisheway 























Cathedral of St. Fobn the Divine. 
pis Hew Work, A. WV. fed 


- Oe — 


W°* offer the illustrations of the competitive designs for the great Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, now building on 
Bloomingdale Heights, New York, submitted by the following Architects : 


CARRERE & HASTINGS . ; New York, N. Y. CRAM & WENTWORTH : ; ‘ . Boston, MAss. 

EDWARD P. CASEY . , , : “ m * | JOHN LYMAN FAXON ; ‘ ; 6 6 

HENRY M. CONGDON ‘ ; “ “ “ PEABODY & STEARNS 

ROBERT W. GIBSON ‘ , . . . * 

B. G. GOODHUE . ‘ ; ¢ “ ss STEPHEN C. EARLE . : j ‘ WORCESTER, MAss. 

HEINS & LAFARGE * * * 

HUSS & BUCK ‘ . ; ; , , “ “ % T. P. CHANDLER, Jr. . P ° " , PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

W. A. POTTER & R. H. ROBERTSON “ eS “ COPE & STEWARDSON “ ‘“ 

RENWICK, ASPINWALL & RUSSELI * * 

FREDERICK C. WITHERS : . , S oe " W. S. FRAZER ‘ ‘ / ; ; PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
* * * * * * 

PARFITT BROTHERS ‘ . ‘ ‘ BROOKLYN, N.Y. | L. S. BUFFINGTON ; ‘ ‘ , . MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
” * * * * * 

W.HWALSEY WOOD . . . . . . Newark, N.J.| VAN BRUNT & HOWE . . = . = . ~~ KANsas City, Mo. 
* « * 


In all, fifty-seven plates, 14 x 20 inches, printed on plate-paper. 


PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, $5.00. 


American Architect and Building News Company, 7'' TeMONT stREET, | 
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[EACH PART COMPLETE IN ITSELF.] 
PART III 


“THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” 


Part III, though it contains only the same number of plates as does Part I, includes seven 





more Gelatine Plates than did that-one. 


REDUCED SAMPLE FROM PART Ill 


MANTEL IN OFFICE OF Essex Hovse” 
SALEM MASS Date 1801. 
Measured and drawn by Frank EWallhis. 
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WE RECOGNIZE the rights and interes:s of our subscribers by adopting the following slid- 
ing scale of prices for this new Part and the others already issued :—— 


Retail price per single copy ° ° ° ° ° - $3.00 
Price to non-subscribers to the dmartomn Architect who have already subscribed for Parts ITand II 2.00 
Price to subscribers to the American Architect for 1899 ° ° ° e e . e ° 1.50 


: : 3: PARTS I, II and III s s : 
[121 plates, 10 x 144 inches.] 


Price per set to non-subscribers to the American Architect . ° e ° « £9.00 
Price per set to subscribers to the American Architect . ° e ° e e 6.50 


PART IV [in press.) 
FURTHER PARTS IN PREPARATION. 





American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Furnished by 
THE HENRY PASTOR, 


a= am te a neiinieieal 


MEMORIAL FUINUS 




















BLATZ HOTEL, MILWAUKEE, WIS. OTTO STRACK, ARCHITECT. 





- FLOORS SOUND- F ABOT’ SHEATHING AND 8 WILT 5) 
PROOFED BY, . DEAFENING ... : 
The lightest, cleanest, cheapest and most efficient deafener 
made. A non-decaying, uninflammable, insect and vermin- 
repelling cushion of dead air spaces, in which the sound- 
waves are absorbed and lost. Nothing haphazard about it, 


but a scientific and remarkably efficient non-conductor of 
sound or heat. 


ASBESTOS QUILT. 


The only sheathing made that is fireproof and at the same time heat- 
proof and soundproof. | 


Send for samples and full information. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON, MASS. 


215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 











| AGENTS: VY. H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H. Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 
C. H. Brown & Co., Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash. ; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, 0.; Seymour & Co., [lontreal, and at all other central points. 
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— 1889 — 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION 


THE STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 
Tae ORONITE co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 





WiLiarpD L. Canper, | 


adit Gro. T. MANson, Gen'l Supt. 
H. Durant Cugever, | MANAGERS. w, P 


H Hopaerins, "Sec’ y- 





MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION 
Lta., 


OKONITE WIRES, OKONITE TAPE, MANSON TAPE, CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES. 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


— 1893 — 
WORLD’S FAIR, 















DIXON’S AusIAN No. 219¥ 
GRAPHITE ° 2 
Is the Ideal Draughting Pencil that Architects have longed for. Make the finest black 
lines without feather edges. Ask your stationer, or send 10 cents for a sample. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.. Jersey City, N. J 
piceible Door and Shutter Co., Marssctures of 


Patent Improved 


Paritions  FLEXIFOLD SPECIALTIES. S**",, .. 


Simple in constructior. Easy to operate, No springs, weights or cords. 


Main Office: WORCESTER, MASS, —“€"'-J'" i/lustrated New York Office: 1125 BROADWAY. 














= ~ AVE ne 


7I- 87 AVE. CHT’, NETO a YORK 
!_ FiRe PROOF CONSTRUCTION — Ne 


STW: 
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The Improved Bostwick Steel Lath ‘see m4reou 


also Fire-Proof Construction 
“ven ACME METAL CORNER STRIPS for Plaster Corners, Isest and Cheapest 


THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO. @ 
P. 0. Box x 1899, Niles, Ohio | 


PTI At 


meee 


4 POA 





Boston Agency: | 
WALDO BROS., 102 Milk Street 





wrt tia ia) VPN Nal Nol Net Nab PR 


~ PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 


Specify the Best 


Each Sheet Stamped with Brand and Thickness 
ONE OF THE 























OSBORN’S HAS STOOD 
OLDEST AND CUARANTEED THE TEST 
BEST TRIED OF TIME 
BRANDS IN ic 


OLD STYLE AND WEAR 








THE COUNTRY 





Ic OR I= 
A ROOFING PLATE cannot be made better than this: Coated by the Palm Oil Process; Redipped 
by Hand; Evenly Coated over Entire Sheet ; Contains the Best Working Quality of Steel. 


ee J.M. & L. A. OSBORN, Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio 
HITCHINGS & i).. Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__...neneeum. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 












jp 2 


La i 


The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating te Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 














NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFINC 


WORKS, 
18352, 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 


FDO} Origi f b> 
Tnearpoaed — Oigete ce Eepana® 
Capital. _ ~ $80000 Ynventors and only Manu 

facturers of the Celebrate 
LENLWILICUTE Pree BEEHIVE BRAND 





| | Heliotype Printing (o., 


241 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


©} PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH, — 


PHOTO-COLOR-LITHOGRAPH, 


© | PHOTO-GELATINE, 
PhOTO-GRAVURE. 





| PHOTO-ENGRAVING 








COPIES OF ARCHITECTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 





S. J. PARKHILL & CO. 


PRINTERS 
226 Franklin St., Boston, Mass 





BOOK AND MISCELLANEOUS PRINTING 
ILLUSTRATED TRADE CATALOGUES 
TOWN HISTORIES AND GENEALOGIES 


Electrotyping and Stereotyping 
Mercantile and Commercial Printing 


With all the most approved modern machin- 
ery and material in each department, the excel- 
lence of the work at fair prices is assured. 


Works on Architecture a Specialty 


Information regarding work in any department will at all 
times be cheerfully and promptly furnished, either person- 
ally or by correspondence. 
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ROOFING » PAVING 


ASP H AL MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING MERITS FOR JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES. 


1. Manufactured of the best Steam Metal 


2. No regrinding, therefore not constantly wearing out the Seat of the Valves. 
3. Contain JENKINS DISC, which is suitable for all Pressures of Steam, Oil and Acids, 
4. The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 


5. Every Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 
6. ALL GENUINE stamped with Trade Mark. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 








Send 
for 
Samples. 






SAMSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 











SPRING HINGES 


ARE THE Dizi 


SAYS THE WORLD'S FAIR AWARD. 
mapt of WROUGHT STEEL BRONZE & BRASS neo 
For sale by Dealers in Builders Hardware. 








L:HABERSTROH AND SON: 


INTERIOR DECORATORS and PAINTERS 


Ay 
Ve 9 Park St: Cor- Beacon 
£ =~ Artistic Kelief Boston Mass- 
f ge Processes i 


hoya fesse 








Hologhanes —_ 


Our shades are artistic, ornamental and economical. Artistic, be- 


cause they give the richest effect of cut glass. Ornamental, because 
they eliminate all glare and please the eye. Economical, because 
maximum efficiency is obtained at minimum cost. 


Catalogues and Price Lists on Application. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS C0., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 





Le 9STOS 
idea A COVERINGS 


“STEAM PIPES THE PERFECT 
BOILERS, &c.&c. 


APPLICATION SIMPLE Sara LIKE 
& INEXPENSIVE, “2 FIRE-PROOF. 
H.W. JONNGE MFG GO., 


* NEW YORK- CHICAGO - 


MAKE 
ASBESTOS MATERIALS, BMlelUiien NU ts-e. ae Vi 
ROOFING MATERIALS, Exzeng- let lan.) ya2-1) a 








ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
For estimates nnd list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


-65 BROADWAY NEw YORK. 





PARQUET FLOORS. 
] he mn Wood Manufacturing Co., 


— 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 


Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 
Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
in each piece. 


esigns & Estimates on applica 
tion. Established 1867, 












F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 
No. 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Pure Ready-mixed Paints. 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigments. ‘They are not 
“Chemical,” “Rubber,” “Patent,” or 
“Fireproof.” We use no secret or 
patent method in manufacturing them 
by which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil. 


Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and 


Architects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 
Tllustrations, on request. 








White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan, 


ABOUT..... ACETYLENE 


GAS GENERATORS, 
-. We Manufacture .... 
THE “‘KOPF”’’—IT’S THE BEST. 
Approved by the National Board of Underwriters. 
Write for information. 


M. B. Wheeler Electric: Co,, SRAND RaPios, 


Agents Wanted.. 








HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
.» AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE 








ALDINE MANUFACTURING CoO., 
{Of Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 











Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD @&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway > - - New York City, 
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halls, 


INTERLOCKING 


the feet sore. 
banking-rooms, libraries, hospital wards, 


Call or write. 












RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the kitchen of Mrs. A L. 
Butler, 
slippery, sanitary. 
ways bright and fresh. 


Yonkers, N. Y. Noiseless, non 


Cleans perfectly; al 


The only tile floor 


that servants can stand on without making 


A perfect floor for offices, 


cafés, bath-rooms, billiard-rooms, vestibules, 


church aisles, piazzas, etc. Laid 


directly on wood, stone, concrete or iron. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . 308 Chestnut St. 
Chicago ed . 143 145 Lake St. 
DMCS. «6.6 @.02 « 411 No. 3d St. 
| San Francisco 509 ! 511 Market St. 


London, A. L. Gibson - « « . WdIohn St. 








The American "Architect 
and Building News 


I8 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates. 

Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $3.50. 

Imperial Edition, $10.00 per year; six months, 6.00. 

International Edition, per yearin advance, 25.00. 

* quarterly a 26.00. 

[ Foreign Postage Extra. ] 

aa Payment should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 
New York City 


H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Chicago and the Central States : — 
A. B. Titcomb, 177 LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 

Ohio and Michigan :— 

Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 

Cleveland, O. 

Agent at Large: — 

*, P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propos- 

als’’ 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 

insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 

rates on application. 








See ‘tes or next _issue for ‘the Gctlowtag | 


advertisements : 
Bower ek Specialty Co., The 
Cudell 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
Keasby & Mattison Co. 
Merchant & Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Sproul & MeGurrin 
Taylor, N. & G. Co, 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, 
Atlas Cement Co. 
Brooks & Co., T. H. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Oriel Glass Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Ruud Manufacturing %o. 
Thiele, E. 
Tyler Wire Works Co., The 
Vance Boiler Works. 








WANTED. 
SITION. — Wanted a draughtsman who can | 
make seale-drawings and details of woodwork. 

Henry W. Wilkinson, 807 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

1242 





WANTED. 
OSITION. — Eleven years’ experience, public and | 
private work. First-clas« all-round draughts- 
man and superintendent. $75 per month, Address 
“X. 1.,” care American Architect. 1243 
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JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 


_{ Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co., 


N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 


REFERENCES 4 hite, NW. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; ; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R. M. Hunt, N. Y:; Bailey, 
Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 
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3 87,000 Lbs. of MURESCO 


other wall finish. 
and fire-proof. 


ings, etc. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, 
244-258 Water Street. 


WS AS AS ASS SS SS ss 


GOULD & CUTLER, New England Agents, 69-75 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


3 
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were used on the walls and elites of the public-school build- 
ings in Chicago during July and August, because the 
of past seasons has shown it to be better than kalsomine or any 
MURESCO has great covering qualities and 
will not crack, rub off, flake or peel; it produces a smooth, silky 
effect that is pleasant and restful to the eyes, and is sanitary 
MURESCO is unequalled for public buildings, 
churches, school-houses, hospitals, hotels, theatres, office-build- 
White and fourteen tints. 

Call for Muresco in your painting specifications. 

Send for booklet and color card. 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 


experience 


CHICAGO, ILL 
208-210 West Lake St. 
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WANTED. 
OSITION.—An experienced architect accustomed 
to handling large building operations would ac- 
cept a good offer as such. “H.,’’ Room 54, Bible 
| House, New York City. t.f. 





WANTED. 
OSITION.— Man with college training, experi- 
enced in large work, with best references, would 
like to make change. Salary $150, or interest in 
business with smaller salary. Address “‘ Designer,” 
care American Architect. t.f. 





WANTED. 

ARTNER.—A partner wanted, with capital or 
influence, by a draughtsman with fourteen years’ 
experience on large work. Forthe past five year: 1as 
received $35 a week salary, ip present position four 
years, has taken two years specia) course at Boston 
Tech., has won scholarship, can give best references. 

Address “Influence,” care of American aimee 

t.f. 








BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents,at W ‘ashingte m, for 
| jive cents. 


633,984. Roorine.—Jobn Blocher, FranklinGrove, 


634.011. CATCH-BasiIn.—James J. Mahony, Ak- 
ron, O 

634,019. Winpow. — Michael W. Neuens, Port 
Washington, Wis. 





BUILDING PATENTS. 


634,020. SasH-Lock. — Jobn L. Oefinger, Chicago, 


Ill. 
634,022. V18sE.—Lem Parker and Robert Poyn 
Bingham, Tenn. 


634,041. DooR- HANGER. — Samuel Thompson, 


Morris, Il). 

634,054. ILLUMINATING-TILE. - 
New York, N. Y. 

634,072. FLEXIBLE-CURTAIN CONSTRUCTION, ~ 
Algernon S. Spaulding, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
634,095. ELECTRIC ANNUNCIATOR. - 

Scribner, Chicago, 11). 

634,119. BaSE CHAMBER OR SEAT FOR Hy- 
DRAULIC ELEVATORS. 
Cal. 

634,126. HEATING APPARATUS.— Walter R. Ad- 
dicks, Brookline, Mass. 

634,171. APPARATUS FOR DECORATING TILES. — 
Thomas Holt, Stoke-upon-Trent, Kng 

634,181. DOOR-FASTENER.— Kobert Oehring, 
Meadow Grove, Neb. 


634,213. SasH-LOCK —Allen P. Heidt, Bay Shore, 


» A 2 

634,215. VENTILATOR. — Charles F. Nickerson, 
Reading, Mass. 

634,220. ELECTRIC SIGNALING APPARATUS FOR 
ELEVATORS. — James B. Smalley and Charies A, 
Reiners, Chicago, 1). 

634,227. ELECTRIC SIGNALING DeVICE FOR ELE- 
VATORS. — Charles G. Armstrong, Chicago, I)1. 

634,229. ELECTRIC SIGNALING APPARATUS FOR 
ELEVATORS. — Samuel D. Collett, New York, N. Y. 

634,237... METALLIC SHEET FOR USE IN Con- 
STRUCTING BUILDINGS. — 
land, O. 

631,262. FIREPROOF FLOOR AND CEILING SLAB. 
— Godfrey Fugman. Cleveland, O. 

634,308. TEMPORARY SUPPORT FOR WINDOW 
SASHES. — Timothy O’Shea, Chicago, 11). 


Pasquale Briganti, 


Charles E. 


Robert S. Moore, Oakland, 


Godfrey Fugman, Cleve- 
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E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughteman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New York Ciry. 





PERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
'N PeN-aAND-INK AND WATER-COLOR. 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Bostun, Mass. 


Sieaxt Gee eerie 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 








BUILDING PATENTS. 





634,317-318. WrovuGaTr-WeEraL RADIATUR. —Frank 
A. Wilmot, Bridgeport, Conn. 

634.332. Sasa Ligr anpD Lock. — Daniel Gardner, 
Newbarg, N. Y. 

634,345. WaATER-HEATER. — Michael E. Herbert, 
Jr., Chicago, Lil. 

634,347. WASTE-VALVE FOR BASINS OR BATHS. 
— Louis M. Hooper, Rutherford, N. J. 

634,348. AIR-FEEDING APPARATUS FOR BOILER- 
FURNACES. —James Howden, Glasgow, Scotland. 


634,350. L[ce-MaKinG APPARATUS.—Arthur H. 
Hutchinson, Waynesborough, Pa. 

634,365. COMBINED Duurk LaTcH AND LOCK. — 
Edwa d E. Nelson, Fillmore, Iil. 

634,369. SEPARABLE HINGE FOR AWNING-BLINDS. 
— Edward ©. Quimby, Minneapolis, Minn. 

634,3°0. SEPARABLE HINGE FoR STORM-SASHES. 
— Eiward C. Quimby, Minneapolis, Minn. 


634,381. SwinGinG WiInDow-Sasa.—Albert Wein- 
gaertuer and Joho L. Shumate, St. Louis, Mo. 


63t,4i6. Coxcrere-Mtxer. —Samuel P. McKelvey, 
Chicago, Lil. 

634,423 PROCESS OF AND APPARATUS FOR TREAT- 
ING SEW \GE.— Donald Cameron, Fred’k J. Commin 


and Arthur J. Martin, Exeter, Eng. 

634.42) 422. APPARATUS FOR TREATING SEWAGE. 
~ >nald Cameron, Frederick J. Commin and Arthur 
J. Martin, Exeter, Eng. 

634,431. TURNBUCKLE. — Francis H. Davis, New 
York, N. Y. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News ) 








[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Aberdeen, 8S. D.— The County Board has decided 
to submit the propos tion to erect a $60,000 court- 
house and jail, to vote at the fall election. 

Atlanta, Ga.— The plans of Grant Wilkine have 
been accepted for the $100,000 annex to the Fulton 
County Court-house. They call fora building three 
stories high, 104’ x 133’, and to be constructed of 
stone or marble, brick, wood and glass. 

Austin, Tex.— Jos. McWilliams & Co., of Louis- 
ville, Ky., have received the contracts to furnish 
the Lexis State Insane Asylum, the State Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum and the State University with 
heating apparatus; contracts said to amount to 
$70,000. 

Antigo, Wis. — Van Ryn & De Gelleke, architects, 
Milwaukee, have plans completed for the city-hall, 
It will be of solid brick, two stories, 50’ x 70’, with 
quarters for the public library, fire-department, 
ete.; cost, $10,000. 

Baltimore, Md. —J. E. Sperry, Herald Building, 
has completed plans for the erection of a seven- 
story brick estore and warehouse on Fayette St., 
for the Baltimore Bargain House; cost, $100,000. 

The contract for four buildings to be erected by 
the United Railways & Electric Co. for its shops in 
South west Baltimore is stated to have been awarded 
to John Waters, 23 E. Centre St., for about $500,- 
000. 

The contract for erecting the Guardian Trust 
Company’s new building on Calvert and German 
Sts. has been awarded to the Geo. A. Fuller Co., of 
Chicago, New York and Baltimore, for $319,000. 

The contract for erecting a $100,000 hotel build- 
ing for D. W. Dwyer has been awarded to E. M. 
Noel. 

Bayonne, N. J.— Mrs. Charles C. Marshall, of New 
York Uity, a former resident of this city, and a 
daughter of the late millionaire metropolitan 
merchant, Rufus Story, has donated to the mission 
of Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church two lots of 
ground in W. 23d St., between Avenues D and E, as 
a site for the erection of asuitable mission build- 
ing. The gift is made upon the condition that an 
amount not lees than $5,000 be paid into the Cor- 
poration of Trinity Chureh for the construction of 
the chapel. 

Bellefonte, Pa, — It is stated that Robert Cole has 
prepared plans for a $30,000 fireproof building for 
the Pennsylvania Match Co. 

Benton Harbor, Mich. — Dr. John Bell is to erect 
a $30,000 opera-bouse. 

Boston, Mass. — Conners Bros. have the contract 
for building the Bigelow Grammar School, South 
Boston, for $84,000. 

The Boston Real Estate Trust, 39 Court St., has 
purchased land on Avon St., near Commonwealth 
Ave., and will erect a first-class boarding stable 
five stories high, for Henry C. Turner, lessee. 

Buffalo, N. ¥.—St. Mary Magdalene’s Roman 
Catholic congregation is to erect a parochial school, 
three stories, 56’ x 100’, constructed of brick and 
stone, and having hot water heat, etc.; cost, $23,- 
000; Carl Schmill, Morgan Building, architect, 





L CEILINGS: 
“am 


Boston Office: 48C ngress St., Room 23. 





MASON SAFETY TREAD. 
UNWEARABLE. NON-SLIPPING. 
The approved stair covering. Kefer to Brooklyn 
Bridge and Buston Subway. For information address 


American Mason Safety Tread Co., 40 Water Street, 


BOSTON. 





VARNISHES 


FOR HOUSEWORK 


Are a specialty with us, and whether 
for finest or ordinary work, none will 
give better satisfaction than the 


HARRISON VARNISHES 


Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Descriptive Varnish cata logue sent on request. 





G. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 








Send for Catalogue. 








THE COMPOUND DOOR CO, 


Manufacturers of 


Veneered Hardwood Doors, 
Stiles and Rails. 


FINE INTERIOR FINISH, 
Office and Factory - - - ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
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“Classified Designs” 
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METAL CEILINGS. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Architects Esenwein & Johnson have completed 
plans for the new three-story public school No. 43, 
on Lovejoy St., near Gold St.: cost, $50,000. 

Carl Schmi)l has prepared plans for a three-story 
brick parochial schoo), 56’ x 100’, to be erected for 
St. Mary Magdalene’s Koman Catholic congrega 
tion at Fillmore and Box Aves.; estimated cost, 
$25,000 

Cambridge, Mass.— The A. D. Club, a society at 
Harvard, is about to build a splendid four-story, 
distinctly modern, club-house on Massachusetts 
Ave., corner of Plympton St., to cort in the neigh- 
borhood of $80,000, on site of the old Dunlop house. 
Plans for the pew building have been made by Mr. 
Cc. K. Cummings and Mr. J. Harieston Parker, 1 
Somerset St., Boston. The second and third floors 
will contain the A. D. club-rooms, dining-room, 
music-room, library (for the 5,000 volumes), dress- 
ing-rooms, bath-rooms, billiard-room, ete. On the 
top floor is a banquet-bhall capable of seating 200. 
The material will be limestone and brick; the 
entire first story will be solid limestone. This 
floor will be occupied by two stores, or, if the 
occupant chooses, one large store. 

Charleston, Mo.— The proposition to bond Miss- 
issippi County for $25,000 to erect a court-house is 
reported to have carried at the election September 
30. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.— Plans have been prepared 
for the erection of a new brick business block on 
the corner of 9th and A Sts., by the Cincinnati (O.) 
Investment Co.; cost, $40,000. 

Chicago, 111.—It is stated that H. T. Thompson & 
Co., dealers in wool, 201 Michigan St., have pur- 
chased a lot on the north branch of the river at 
Clybourn P1., and will erect a $20,000 warehouse, 
after plans by F. B. Townsend, 234 La Salle St. 


Cincinnati, O,—Crane & Hawley, Sheet Lead Manu- 
facturers, 221 E. 9th St., will erect an eight-story 
brick building, to coat about $50,000. 

The trustees of the Protestant Deaconess Home 
have decided to erect a new home, to cost about 
$50,000. 

Clarinda, Ia.— A large $6,000 frame barn is to be 
built for the asylum from plans by Liebbe, Nourse 
& Rasmussen, of Des Moines. 


Des Moines, Ia.— State Architect H. F. Liebbe 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


has completed plans for the erection of several 
state buildings for which appropriations wil) be 
asked of the coming legislature. There are plans 
for an engineering building to be erected at Ames, 
to cost $200,000; a science and dormitory builoir g 
for the State Norma! at Cedar Fa))s, to cost c m- 
plete $125,000; improvements at the State Instiiu- 
tion at Glenwood, to cost $60,000. 


Detroit, Mich. —Geo. Wallace bas had drawings 
prepared by F.C. Polimar for a flat of eight apart- 
ments to be built on the west side of 2d Ave., near 
Joy St.; cost, $25,000. 

Donaldson & Meier have prepared plans for a 
two-story brick addition, 98 x 100’, to the plant of 
the Buh] Stamping Co., Congress and Larned Sts. 

Mueller & Mildner have prepared plans for the 
enlargement and improvements to the Vienna 
Brewery to cost about $40,000. John E. Moloney, 
president of the company. 

Joy & Bancroft have prepared poe for a large 
brick factory building for the Dealer’s Vehicle Co., 
to be located at Wyandotte, and will cost about 
$70,000. 

Dickson, Tenn. — Capt. C. M. Turner is te erect a 
three-story brick hotel; cost, $20,000. 


Dubuque, Ia.— St. Patrick’s Church will erect a 
parochial school at a cost of $10,000. 


Emporia, Kan.— Press report states that Andrew 
Carnegie is to build a new $50,000 library for the 
college, and is having plans prepared. 


Evanston, 111. — Plans have been prepared for the 
new West Side School building; cost, about $35,- 
000. Fisher & Miller, architects, 


Germantown, Pa. — De Long & Betts will erect 24 
modern three-story stone and brick dwellings on 
Walnut Lane and Boynton St. 


Gettysburg, Pa.— Report states that Ghequier & 
May, 227 St. Paul, Baltimore, Md., bave prepared 
plans for the Prince of Peace M, E. Church, to be 
erected here, at a cost of $75,000. Rev. W. R. Ash- 
more, pastor. 


Gloucester City, N. J.— Plans have been prepared 
for an edifice for St. Mary’s R. C. Church; esti- 
mated cost, $25,000. Rev. Mr. Holsian, pastor. 








Hartford, Conn.—A three-story college is to be 
erected for the St. Thomas Seminary from plans 
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Ho.t & BuGBEE, . ; 5 
BLacKER & SHEPARD, ‘ ‘ 
Curtis & Pope LUMBER Co., 
J. W. Battey & Sons Co., ‘ 
E. A. CARLISLE Popr & Co., 
W. b. Pope & Co, 

Cc. E.. hows, . 

F, W. Lipsy, 
W. P. RICE, ‘ 
I. MIrcHELL & Co., 
J. B. Rutnes & Co., 


any sizes required. 


booklet. 


Telephone Boston 1911. 
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and will last for generations. 


or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 
REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. Will last 50 to 75 years. 


CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 
Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 


Resists fire. 


REDWOOD can be bought at retail of the following named dealers: 





, Boston, Mass. | ButrricK LUMBER Co., Waltham, Mass. 
‘ “4 ‘| Lexrncton LUMBER Co., ‘ . Lexington, “ 
P " “ | O. Woops & Co., ‘ ' Natick, “ 
, “ ‘| Unton LuMBER Co., ‘ - . 
: m; “ J. P. Lancmaip & Son, . , Salem, “ 
" * S. B. BaLKam & Co., Hyde Park, “ 
Lowell, ‘ TayLor & GOODWIN, Haverhill, “ 


Amesbury, 
Somerville, 

Brockton, 
Weymouth, 


- Bran & PoOorRE, 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
Read our references from week to week ; also write us for descriptive 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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J. H. Burt & Co., 
STOUGHTON LUMBER Co., 
BERLIN MILLS Co. 


, 


Mattapan, “ 

Lawrence, “ 

Stoughton, “ 
Portland, Me. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
by John J. Dwyer, architect, 78 Trumbull St. 
Kev. John Synnott, rector, 

Houghton, Mich, — It is said that Richard M. Ed- 
wards is about to erect a $12,000 colonial residence 
after the plans of H. L. Ottenheimer. 

Hudson, N. ¥Y.— Plans have been prepared for a 
jail for Columbia County, to cost about $15,(00. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Ira J. Hedrick is to build a 
block of three-story residences at 2937 47 Main St.; 
cost, $50,000. 

Reports state that a $200,000 theatre wil) be 
erected on 12th and Central Sts. Edward and Jas. 
J. Butler, of St. Louis, are said to be interested, 

1. J. Herick will build a $50,000 brick dwelling 
on Main and 29th Sts. 

A. Van Brunt, 32 Bayard Building, has prepared 
plans for an $18,000 brick warehouse to be erected 
at 1312 W. 11th St., by C. Fleming. 

Lakota, N. D.— The contract for the erection of 
the A. O. U. W. Building has been awarded to Jas. 
Dinnie, of Grand Forks. The new building will 
cost about $20,000. J. W. Ross, Grand Forks, ar- 
chitect. 

Lexington, Va.—'The contract for erecting a build- 
ing for the Me a University Institute bas been 
awarded to J. E. Parrisb, Lynchburg, at $25,000. 

Lincoln, Neb.—The St. Paul M. E. Society has 
decided to build a $40,000 church on the site of the 
present building. J. E. Miller, Chairman of Board. 

Livermore Falls, Me.— A modern hotel is to be 
built on the site of the Grand View House by the 
Livermore Trust and Banking Co. 


Logansport, Ind. — It is stated that Architect J. 
E. Crain has prepared pians for the following build- 
ings for the Logansport Foundry Co.: Brick and 
stone foundry, one story, 70’ x 306’; foundry and 
machine shop, 60/ x 200’, one story; pattern shop, 
one story, 30’ x 40’; composition and steel roof; 
cost ab ut $20,000. 

Louisville, Ky.— D. X. Murphy, 5th and Market 
Sts., has prepared plans for a two-story brick 
warehouse, for the American Tobacco Co,; cost, 
$50,000. 

Luray, Va.— Albert F. Huntt, of Richmond, Va., 
has prepared plans for a $25,000 building for the 
Winnie Davis Memorial cottage at the or, hanage 
of Rev. H. M. Wharton. 


Lynn, Mass.— A new hotel and theatre building to 
cost $200,000 will be erected on the site of the old 
Sagamore Buildingin UnionSt. Henry W. Rogers, 
architect. The hotel building proper wil] measure 
50’ x 100’, with the main entrance on Union St. and 
with the ground floor devoted tostores. The the- 
atre-building will occupy the lot in the rear, and 
will be modelled after the style of the best theatre 
in New England. Mr. Geo. T. Sheldon, of Boston, 
treasurer of the Chelmsford Foundry Co., is the 
principal in the enterprise. 


Madera, Cal.— The Board of Supervisors have 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Mankato, Minn.— Wesley Arnold, architect, 175 
Dearborn St., Chicago, 1i)., wil) prey are plans for 
a new church for Centenary M. E. Society, It will 
be of brownstone, and cost abeut $30,000. 

Marquette, 111. — It is stated that a steel bridge, 
over a mile in length, and to cost $1,000.000, wii! 
soon be constructed at this place by the Indiana, 
Illinois & Iowa Railroad Co. 

McKeesport, Pa.— J. A. Atwood, Ch. Engr. of the 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R R. Co., Pittsburgh, has 

completed plans for $500,000 worth of new build- 

ings and yards at this place. 
The areeeee of the First Presbyterian 

Church will erect a new edifice to cost about $60,- 

000. Rev. J. J. MeCarrell, pastor. 

Michigan City, Ind — A $50,000 sanitarium is to 

be erected after the plans of Hill & Woltersdorf, 

70 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. The main building 

will be three stories high, 45’ x 330/. 

Milwaukee, Wis. — Reports state that Dr. Joseph 

Schneider will shortly arrange to build a $100,000 

hospital on Jackson and Oneida Sts. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—W. S. Hunt, architect, is 

prepar I plans for two flat buildings to be erected, 

one on Western Ave. and one on Royaleton Ave., 

between 12th and 13th Sts. Each will be 48’ x 50’, 

four stories, brick and stone, and contain eight 

apartments of five rooms; cost, $25,0(0. 

Monson, Mass.— Plans for a $15,000 gymnasium 

for the Monson Academy have been prepared. 

Muscogee, I. T. — The Spaulding Institute of this 

city, which was recently destroyed Ly fire, will be 

rebuilt at once. 

Neensh, Wis.—The Presbyterian Society bas raised 

$27,000 toward the erection of a chureh. They 

propose to raise $30,000. Plans are being prepared 
for a brick or stone building. 

New York, N. ¥.—Cass Gilbert, 111 Fifth Ave., 

em been appointed architect for the new custom- 
ouse, 





decided to erect a court-house to cost $60,000. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


plans for a granite church with seatirg capacity cf 
2,000. The structure will be erected on a lot of 
land on the northwest corner of 96th St. and West 
Central Park, opposite the entrance called “4)) 
Saints’ Gate.”” This lot measures 100’ x 2007, and 
erst $175,000. The church dimensions are 100’ x 
140°. 

The Board of Education on October 2 approved 
amended estimates for 190 asking an extra appro- 
priation of $16,784.514, to be expended on additional 
school accommodations in the several boroughs. 


Omaha, Neb — The Methodist Hospital Association 
is raising a — fund. The association nuw 
has $11,000 cash, and $10,000 more subscribed. 


Owosso, Mich.—It is stated that the Owosso Carri- 
age Co. will erect a $50,000 factory. 


Paducah, Ky. — It is reported that the Illinois 
Central will erect a depot here, to ecst about $20,- 
000 


Philadelphia, Pa.— The De Witt-Moore Gospel 
Association, represented by Harry Taylor, bas pur- 
chased a lot of ground on Germantown Ave., upon 
which their present building now stands, 43’ front 
and extending through to 6th St. The price paid 
was $8,000. [t is the intention of the Board of 
Managers to erect upon the site a large four-story 
building similar to those in use in London, Eng. 
It will be used exclusively for the work of the 
mission. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad contempletes bnild- 
ing three new stations at Chester, Bryn Mawr and 
Rosemont. The pl«ne are in course of preparation, 

A $60,000 schoo]l-house is to be erected at 5ist St. 
and Greenway Ave. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— Ellsworth Dean has prepared 
plans for a $30,000 warehouse to be erected on Per n 
Ave., near 9th St., for Mrs. J. G. Coffee. 

It is stated that Alden & Harlow bave prepared 
plans for a new buildirg to be erected for the Cen- 
tral District and Printing Telegrayh Co.; cost, 


0) 





Carrére & Hastings have completed and filed 





000. 
Wm. Ross Proctor, 33 Stevenson Building, has 
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Fron-Work, 





THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 





Notice to Architects, Contractors 

and Baliders <3 33 cs: ss 23 
We carry constantly in stock 8,000 to 
10,000 tons of Beams, Channels, Gird- 
ers and Angles, and can supply this 
material promptly. 


Ee * 





DESIGN AND BUILD ALL CLASSES OF 


STEEL STRUCTURES 


= a. 


Che above illustration is taken direct trom a photograph and shows the Trusses, etc., in the 


Iron Roof built by us for William C. Brocklesby, Architect, Hartford, Conn., for the Forbes 


Library, at Northampton, Mass. 


BOSTON OFFICE : 
200 Equitable Building. 





NEW YORK OFFICE : 
Room 718 Bennett Building, 


Cor. Fulton and Nassau Streets 


Main Office and Works, EAST BERLIN, CONN. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL 


IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 

















IRON —— 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 


Balconies and 


ders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 


Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. 


Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
prepared plans for alterations to the People’s Na- 
tional Bank at Wood St. and 4th Ave.; cost, $35,- 
000. 

Richmond, Va. — The plans of Wilson Bros. & Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., have been adopted for the 
union depot for the Chesapeake & Ohio and Rich- 
mond, Petersburg & Carolina Railroads; cost about 
$150,000. Address F. W. Scarborough, Engr. C. & 
O. R. R., Richmond, and Col. T. M. R. Tatcon for 
R. P. & C. R. R. Co. 

Noland & Baskerville, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, have prepared preliminary plans for a 
$100,000 hospital, to be erected on 12th and Broad 
Sts. 

Rockport, Mass. — Press report states that a $500,- 
000 hotel ig to be built at Emerson’s Point, Lands 
End, by Boston, St. Louis and Philadelphia. 

Salem, Ore.— The mil] and elevator warehouse of 
the Salem Flouring Mills Co. were burned Sep- 
tember 22; loss about $150,000. It will doubtless 
be rebuilt. 

San Antonio, Tex.—L. P. Boettler has secured 
the contract for building the market-house and 
convention hall, for $39,945, plumbing, electric 
lighting or cold storage uot included. 


Savannah, Ga. — Report states that T.S. Tutwiler, 
chief engineer of the Plant system, has drawn 
plans for a $500,000 union depot to be erected here 
by the Georgia & Alabama, the Plant System, 
Florida Central & Peninsula and the Southern 
Railways. 


Seattle, Wash.— The Board of Education has 
adopted the plans of W. E. Boone and J. M. Corner, 
architects, of this city, for the new high-school 
building, to cost complete $200,000. 

Sewickley, Pa.— Ratan & Russell, Tradesman 
Building, Pittsburgh, have drawn plans for a $25,- 
000 residence to be erected on Backbone Road, for 
I.. W. Jones, purchasing agent for the Schoen 
Pressed Steel Co. 

South Bend, Ind.— Parker & Austin, Hobbs Build- 
ing, have prepared plans for a $20,000 hospital to 
be erected by the Epworth Hospital Association. 

St. Paul, Mian.— The Northwestern Grass Twine 
Co. will build a new factory, 41’ x 78’, three stories 
high, and of brick; estimated cost, $60,000. 

Urbana, I11. —Champaign County is to have a $75,- 
000 addition to its court-house. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Watertown, Mass. — Chas. Brigham, Boston, is 
preparing plans for a new building for the Union 
Market National Bank. 


Weston, Mass. — Plans fora public library to cost 
about $25,000 have been prepared by Jenney, Fox 
& Gale, 120 Tremont St., Boston. 


Whitewater, Wis. — The contract for building the 
city-hall has been awarded to Michie & Co., of Mil- 
waukee, for $12,672. 


Worcester, Mass.— Architect Jchn P. Kingston 
bas completed plars for a cottage house for E. A. 
Newman on Tower St. The specifications call for 
furnace heat, open plumbing, gas and electric 
fixtures and white wood finish. The contract has 
been let to Axel Ericksen. 

Architect Harvey is working on plans for a brick 
store building to be built at the corner of Millbury 
and Richland Sts., for Carlson Bros. It will be 50’ 
x 75’, two stories, with a tar and gravel roof. 

Architect W. H. Harvey is making plans for a 
private residence to be built on Olive Ave., for L. 
M. Drury. The bourse will be two-and-one-half 
stories, 30’ x 52’, and will have 12 rooms and be 
first-class in all respects. It will be shingled al) 
over, have a cobblestone foundation, and have oak, 
sycamore, white ash, white wood and N. ©. pine 
finish. 

Architects Barker & Nourse are making plans 
for an eight-apartment brick block to be erected 
on Portland St., by Eli Belisle. The structure will 
be 48 x 66’, and four stories in height. It will be 
be of light-colored brick with brownstone trim- 
mings, a tiled vestibule and gravel roof. 

Architect W. H. Harvey has completed plans for 
a frame apartment-house to be built on Lincoln 
Ave. by J. T. Roche. The house will contain 15 
rooms, have open plumbing, furnace heat, shingle 
roof and a cobblestone foundation. 

Architects Cutting, Carleton & Cutting are revis- 
ing plans for a two-room frame school-house to be 
erected at Charlton. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.—Commonwealth Ave., No. 386, Ward 
11, bk. apart., 22’ x 27’ x 105’, flat roof, steam; $75,- 
000; o., George P. Ridgeway; b., E. W. Clark; a., 
A. H. Vinal. 

EDUCATIONAL. 


Boston, Mass. — Zutaw St., nr. Meridian St., Ward 
1, three-st’y bk. schoo), 87’ x 150’, hip roof, steam. 
$80,000; o., City; a., Greenleaf & Cobb. , 





Structural and Ornamental...... 


IRON WORK, Si 


DAVENPORT FOUNDRY and MACHINE CO., 
1678 W. 4th St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Contracts executed anywhere. _—_<_ 





PASSAIC ROLLING MILL C0., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
4 inches 


to 
Steel Beaits »,%- 
deep. 
ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE. ° 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 
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HOUSES. 


Boston, Mass. — Orchard Pi., nr. Dorchester Ave., 
Ward 16, two-st’y fr. dwell., 25’ x 39’, piteh roof, 
stoves; $4,500; o. & b., Wm. A. Williams, 21 Button- 
wood St. 

Clarkson St., nr. Quincy St., Ward 20, three-st’y 
fr. dwell., 26’ x 46’, flat roof, stoves; $4,500;0 & b., 
John W. Douse, 4 Buttonwood St. 

Draper St., nt. Bowdoin St., Ward 20,two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 30” x 49’, pitch roof, furnace; $4,500; o. & 
b., John McKenna, 1 Folsom Ave., Melrose. 

Gayland St., nr. W. Cottage St., Ward 16, 2}-st’y 
fr. dwell., 27’ x 46’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., 
a E. Blanchard, 84 W. Cottage St.; b., Currier & 
Ober. 

Tremont St., Ward 19, 10 four-st’y bk. dwells., 21/ 
x 53’, flat roofs, furnaces; $60,000; o. & b., B. J. 
Connelly, 93 Dale St. 

Leverett St., Nos. 39-43, Ward 8, 3 three-st’y bk. 
dwells. & stores, 21’ x 45’, flat roofs, stoves; $15,0(0; 
o., John Fleet Estate; a., Chas. H. Alden, Jr. 

Prince St., No. 107, Ward 6, three-st’y bk. dwell. 
& store, 35’ x 49/, flat roof, stoves; $6, 00; o., Esther 
Channing, Franklin Ave., Chelsea; b., Sam’! Chan- 
ning. 

a St., cor. Hamilton St., Ward 20, three- 
st’y fr. dwell. & stores, 31’ x 54, flat roof, furnace; 
$6,500; o.. Mary A. Hall; b., Fred’k A. Schofield, 
Grampian Way. 

Park St., nr. Centre St., Ward 23, two 2}-6t’y fr. 
dwells., 31’ x 41’, hip roofs, furnaces; $10,000; 0., 
Mrs. ©, O. Moulton; b,, Yates & Jones, 2 Ivanhoe 
St. 

Princeton St., No. 121, Ward 1, three-st’y fr. 
dwell., 22’ x 60’, flat roof, hot water; $4,500 o., T. P. 
Story; b., Chas. F. Hargrave. 

Worce:ter, Mass.— 4/pine St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 30° 
x 56’; $4,000; o., M. Blaneb; b., Erik Ericksen. 

Vincent Ave., two-st’y fr. dwel)., 26 x 53’; $4,200; 
o., W. A. Warden; b., M. L. & L. N. Hall. 

Esther St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 26’ x 48’; $4,0(0; 
o., Andrew Young; b., J. J. Higgins. 

Highland St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 29’ x 45’; $5,C00; 
o., A. A. Rheutan; a., Barker & Nourse; b., H.G. 
Hadley. 

Hacker Ct., three-st’y fr. dwell]., 26’ x 51’; $3,400; 
o., Andrew Bowes; a., J. P. Kingston; b., P. A. 
Millett. 

Canterbury St., three-et’y fr. dwell., 36% x 397; 
$3,450; o., Pierce Power; b., P. A. Millett. 

Hawthorne St., two-st’y fr. dwell, 40/ x 50/: $7,(00; 
o., Mrs. H. M. Orr; a., Frost, Briggs & Chamberlain; 
b., Jas. I. Elliott. 

City View St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 26’ x56’; $3,000; 
o.& b., A. T. Pickering. 


STABLES. 


Boston, Mass.— Beech St., nr. Westbcurne S&Sr., 
Ward 23, fr. stable, 20’ x 24’; $500; 0., Cornelius 
Buckley; b., F. R. Wells, Roslindale. 


WAREHOUSES. 


Boston. Mass.— Congress St., cor. A St., Ward 13, 
tive-st’y bk. warehouse, 64’ x 84’ x 100’, flat roof; 
$45,000; o.. Boston Whf. Co.; a., Morton D. Saffcid. 

Lewis Wharf, from Atlantic Ave., Ward 7, fr. 
storage building, 58’ x 61’ x 347’. flat roof; $25,000; 
o., Lewis Whf. Corporation; a., Lyman Sige, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Boston, Mass. — Holton St., nr. Athol St., Ward 25, 
bk. parochial building, 31’ x 42/ x 69’, pitch rc of, 
steam; $40,000; o., Rt. Rev. J. J. Williams; b., J. & 
W. H. Muldowney; a., F. J. Untersee. 








COMPETITIONS. 





_———: 
[At Fort Worth, Tex.] 

The Committee for the Carnegie Public Libravy is 
prepared to receive plans for the above building, 
November1,1$99. For particulars and conditio:s 
apply to HOWARD MESSER, lccal superintercent, 


1243 





OSPITAL. 
[At Patton, Cal.] 
Competitive drawings for a State Hospital are 
wanted October 30; estimated cost, $200,000, inelud- 
ing fixtures and accommodations. 1243 
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TH KENNEY FLUSHOMETERG 


An ingenious device for flushing water-closets. Takes the place of noisy and 
dirty overhead flush-tanks. It has passed the experimental period ; can be 
adapted to conform to almost every conceivable requirement, and the only system [) 
that will operate successfully at all times one or any number of closets under the 
varying conditions of water pressure. No Cup Leathers or Springs. 

.«» SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY ... 

I seempessemeieecetnie ieiielinnesicemeemnennene om meen naendieammmetmeneatintetaenettaiaeiaecameanatammimncrmsmnaneseaseiiaaaarm ate 


Endorsed and Specified by Leading Architects in all Sections of the Country. 


The KenneyFlushometer is patented, and manufactured only by The Kenney Co 
who guarantee the successful operation of the system. Write for Catalogue and list of a 


THE KENNEY COMPANY, ” ‘ew Yor«.” 











“IMITATIO 


The success of our ‘‘ Monarch’’ Automatic 
ous, Gas Water Heater has led others to make 


No, 584,326, Jun. 15, 1897 
No. 568,275, May 25, 1897 
No, 588,276, May 25, 1897 


No, 608,540, Aug. 
No. 591,588, Oct, 12, 1897 


No. 608,972, Aug. 


by all legal means. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


306 WOOD ST., PITTSBURGH, 





THE SINCEREST 
FORM OF FLATTERY.” 


tions. To protect the public, and our own interests, we give 


NOTICE! We believe all forms of water heaters now manufact- 
———— ured, in which the flow of gas to the burner is controlled 
by variations of water pressure in the heater, are infringements on one or 
more of the following patents, which are owned by this company : 

No, 620,888, Mar, 14, 1899 

No, 601,426, Mar, 20, 1898 


All manufacturers, sellers or users of such heaters are doing so con 
trary to law, and it is our intention to protect our rights under the patents 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO. 


Monarch’? Automatic, Instantaneous Water Heater, 





Instantane- 
poor imita- 


2, 1898 
9, 1898 


‘ of 
} (CAS INEREES 


PA. 

















THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick 
el-plated Brass 
Brackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick: 
el-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull 
and Brass Floor 
Flange. 

Copyrighted, 1897. 








Copy of Circular 
furnished on appli 
cation. 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT, 


Automatically operated by water or 
sewage. 


Drains Sanitary Fixtures in Basements of 
Buildings, Flat and Low Level Districts. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES, 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT CO., 
Stephen Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA e - PA, 
Also of London, Glasgow, Dublin. 

















‘‘Cohesive 
Construction.’’ 


An Essay 





Bry RAFAEL GUASTAYVINO, 





Price, $1.25. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN 


on the 


Theory and 
History of 
Cohesive Construction, —_--ss-|: 


ARCHITECT. 


ARCHITECT. 








COMPETITIONS. 
[TJ OSPITAL. 
[At Patton, Cal.] 
Competitive drawings are wanted October 30 for 
a State Hospital; estimated cost $200,000, ene 
fixtures and accommodations. 1243 


OURT-HOUSE,. 





[At Martinez, Cal.} 

Architects are invited to submit, in competition, 
October 16, plans and specifiations for a fireproof 
court-house. J.D. WIGHTMAN, Chmn, Bd, anes. 








PROPOSALS. 


PROPOSALS. 


the site selected at Canton, 8. D. W. A. JONES, 
commissioner. 1242 





DDITION TO HOSPITAL. 
[At West Point, N. Y. 
West Point,N.Y. Sealed proposals will be receivec 
here until October 27, 1899, for the construction 
of addition to Cadet Hospital. Address Q. M., U.S. 
Military Academy. 1213 


HURCH. 
[At Schenectady, N. Y.] 
Bids are wanted for the erection of St. John’s 
Church. EDW. W. LOTH, architect, 253 Broadway, 
Troy, N. Y. 1243 





EWERS. 

[At Washington, D. C.) 
Office of the Commissioners, D. C., Washington, 
D.C. Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until October 21, 1899, for constructing sewers in 
the District of Columbia. JOHN B. WIGHT, JOHN 
W. RO3S, LANSING H. BEACH, Ceetot 

D.C. 242 





OSPITAL. 





{At Tomah, Wis.] 
Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, | 
Washington,D.C. Sealed proposals will be received | 
at the Indian office until October 20, 1899. for 
furnishing the necessary materials and labor required | 
to erect and complete a frame hospital at the Tom ab | 
Indian School, Wis. A. C. TONNER, acting com-| 
missioner. 1242 


SYLUM. 
[At Canton, S. D.] 
~ Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals wil) be received 





at the Indian Office until October 24, 1899, for | required in the construction of a frame building at 
furnishing the necessary materials and labor required | the Kiowa Agency, 0. T. W. A. JONES, commis- 


to construct an i complete a brick insane asylum upon 








(ttt-BALL. 
[At Pittsburg, Kan.] 
It is stated that bids are wanted October 25 for 
acity-hall, to cost about $35,000. E. E. McKIBBAN, 
architect, Muscogee, Ind. Ter. 1243 


CHOOL. 
[At Brownsdale, Minn. 
Bids are wanted October 30 for aschool. H. A 
BROWN, District Clerk. 1243 





—_—, 

[At Chester, Pa.] 

It is stated that bids are wanted November 1 for 

a high school. JOSEPH D. OLIVER, Chmn. Bldg. 
Com. 1243 


+ semarapssse BEE SESS. 
[At Kiowa Agency, ©. T.) 
Department of the Interior, office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals will be receiv ed 
at this office until October 29, 1899. for furnishing 
and delivering the necessary materials and labor 


sioner. 1243 





PROPOSALS. 


FFICERS’ QUARTERS. 
[At Fort Hamilton, N. Y.]} 
Officers’ Quarters, Fort Hamilton, N. Y. Sealed 


| proposals will be received here until October 26, 


for construction of a double set of non-commissioned 

staff « fficers’ quarters, including plumbing. S. E. 
ALL as, Quartermaster. 1243 

DDITION TO HOSPITAL. 

[At West Point, N. Y.} 

West Point,N. Y. Sealed proposals will be received 

here until October 27, 1899, for the construction 

of addition to Cadet Hospital. Address Q. M., U.S. 
M.A. 1243 


XTENSION OF STABLE. 

[At West Point, N. Y.] 

West Point,N.Y. Sealed proposals will be received 

here until October 27, 1899, for extension of cav- 
alry stable. Address Q. M., U.S.M.A. 1243 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 


| Washington, D. C., September 23, 1899. Sealed pro- 


poerals will be reéeived at this office until] 2 o’clock 
P.M, on the 30th day of October, 1899, and then 
opened, for the construction (except heating appa- 


| ratus, electric wiring and conduits) of the addition to 


rege ame y 


the U. 8S. Custom-house and Post-office Building at 
Dubuque, Lowa, in accordance with the drawings and 
specification, which will be furnished at the discretion 
of the Supervising Architect on application at this 
office or at the office of the Custodian, U. S. Custom- 
house and Post-office, Dubuque, lowa. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1242 


(apeece.. 
[4t Wonewoc, Wis.} 
Sealed bids will be received by the Board of Educa- 
tion of Wonewoc, Wis., until October 20th, A. D., 
1899, for the erection and completion of a schcol- 
building. F. R. POTTER, clerk, 1242 
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Expanded Metal MONOLITHIC Construction. . 














The New System | 
OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 





THE BEST SYSTEM OF FIREPROOFING 


in general practice to-day, Applicable to any character of building, 


: is the standard in all markets, and is specified by all 
Expanded Metal Lathing leading architects. For detailed information, address; 





Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., - - Chicago| New York Expanded MetalCo., - -_ New York 

Central E xpances MetaiCo., - - ——— Southern E xpanded MetalCo., - - Wasbington ~ TAUGHT BY MAIL 

Eastern Expanded Metal Co. Boston | Expanded Metal Fireproofing Co., - Chicago Over 50 Courses : 

Expanded Metal Fire proofing Co of Pgh.. P ittsburgh ' Merritt & Company, - P hiladelphia We ee helped thousands to better positions 
Buffalo Expanded Metal Co, - Buffalo 


Architectura' Drawing; 
Steam, Electrical. Mechan- 
ical; Civil and Mining 
h Engineering; Drawing; 

Surveying: Chemistry; 

Plumbing; Book- apy fe 
Shorthand; Englis 
Branches 








and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating 
the subject in which you are interested. 

| THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 986, Scranton, Pa. 


























Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 








211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 





BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Lithography 
Deliotype 

Color Printing 
Pbhotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 
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Professional 
Ethics. 


a0 I, 





The following ... 
. CODE OF ETHICS... 


a 

ss Prepared in Conformity with the 
3k Best Standards of Practice, and 

Ke Recommended to its Members by 

“7 


| the Boston Society of Architects, 
| WaB eo os ss & Oe ae 6 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- - 1895... 


Secrion 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

+ 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
+ 

SecTION 4. No Member shoud guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
7 

SreTion 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

+ 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+ 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
wi:hout ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

¥ 

Secrion 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept al to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention, 

* 

Section 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 


RARITAN frre 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Henry M. Keasbey, Office, 874 Broadway, New York. Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. Sec. and Treas. 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
; 1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Manufacturers and Con- 4 T j le for Fi reproofi ng 


tractors for every 
ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 


description of 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Ff ireproof. 
ONTRAGTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 














PITTSBURGH TERRA COTTA LUMBER C0., 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Erection of 


FIRE PROOFING “322 


General Offices: Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Townsend Bidg, New York, 411 John Hancock Bldg, Boston, Mass, 


POROUS AND DENSE 
- + + + TERRA- COTTA. 


Eastern Offices: 





The ra sssaasm._ System of of Sen: 


CHET Mae BE a So } = g : > 














Rep Biswas 
Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 
121 Liberty Street, New York. 
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GERMAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. ca 


FIREPROOFING 


Contracts taken anywhere. 





Manufacturers and 
severe Contractors of 


All material made at our own plants. ove 








VIINERAL WOOL = 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., ! “ortland Street, 


NEW YORK. ¢ 




















FOR A SUMMER CRUISE TAKE THE 


COAST LINE to MACKINAC 


SPEED, COMPORT ano SAFETY. - - - SKE. Furnishing, Decoration and Efficient Service. 


To Detroit, Mackinac, Georgian Bay, Petoskey, Chicago 
No other Line offers a Panorama of 460 miles of equal variety and interest. 
Four Trips per Week Between : 7 Day and Night Service Between 
Toledo, Detroit and Mackinac Nie pee, ant |... DETROIT AND CLEVELAND ... 


| 
| 
Night Between F Each Birect 
PETOSKEY, “THE $00,” MARQUETT are, $1.50 Each Direction, 
OUT ON? =| <GLEVELAND, | Berths, 75, $1. Stateroom, $1.75. 


The Greatest Perfection yet attained in Boat 


NEW STEEL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Construction. Luxurious Equipment, Artistic 





LOW RATES to etpreuase Mackinac PUT-IN-BAY mone all poi ate Bast, South poy he whee a 
= —— ee 4 here a Berths. | d TOLEDO. at Detroit yor all points North and Northwest. 
pproximate cost from Cleveland, $19; x an Sunday Tri 
y Trips, June, July, August, 
from Toledo, $16; from Detroit, $13.50 September and October Only 


Send 2c. for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address, 





Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company, 






A. A. SCHANTZ, a, P. A., DETROIT, MICH. 
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The Kim Kinnear & Gager CO., manutecturers, Columbus, O. 





SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 


and Bitumen Damp Course, 


Steel Rolling Shutters water ‘wouek masited “romike, 


—— =a f 32 Broadway, New York, 


Stamped Steel Ceiling — 

















THE 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


a KINNEA R’S PATENTS ) 





The accompanying cut shows our 
rolling shutter as it appears on a freight 


house when closed. These shutters WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES ; 
have no equa! for protection against Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Bookery Bldg. 
fire. wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 
oo---Catalogue upon request. CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 


PERTH AMBOY 
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THE A. B. SMITH CO, cats sie: —. 


Heating Apparatus, 


TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 





New York. PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 


MANUPACTURERS., 





Steam and Water 


BOSTON AGENTS: 





WaALpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 











EsTas.isHep 1853. NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE Corners 


Send for Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. No more of them. No wooden beads 





Crumbling 


Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


either. Woods’ Steel Corner for plaster 





DRAWING 0 FFICE. Reel commer sir, unique in make Up and 
DRAWINGS Woods’ Steel Corner 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch. FOR PLASTER WALLS 


walls is the remedy. It’s a galvanized 


is fastened to the lath or other construction, is 
Address Epirors American ARCHITECT. embedded in the plaster and protects the corner. 
Makes the grounds for the plasterer also. A 
booklet and sample free on request, 





BUILDING MATERIALS. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


BRICK. —P M. 


Common : Cargo afloat. 
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State, Com. cargo rates.... 
State, finishing............ 
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: GARA, McGINLEY & CO., Sole Mfts., 


Agents with stock in most of the large cities. 














Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 


(Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) Drawing-Office. 
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